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Containing the Characters of a Welch Antiquarian, 
and a Coutitfy Curate. Afi unexpected Viſit, Some 

Strictures on the Ancient and Modern' Drama, 1 
Man that can live by one Trade is wrorg to follow 
wa: Anid ſome Arcbiteclonic Obſervations. 


KVN a ſmall village in Glamorganſhire, but 
M 1 little noticed in hiſtory, lived Mr. David 
* Lloyd, who will make ro incorfiderable 
XX figure in the following ſheets, He was of 


a Eumare-ard benevolent diſpoſition, and of an open 


and generous temper, tho' at times exceedingly . 


warm, and impatient of contradiction. His paternal 
_ eſtate, though ſmall, was yet ſufficient to ſupply him 
with all tie neccſſaries of life; and notwithſtanding 
his manſion, by the innovations of Time, began to 
ſtand in need of no ſmall repairs; yet as the Gothic 
decorations of its front betrayed evident maiks of 
Vor. I. 8 1 its 
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its having withſtood the fury of ages, he would not 
have exchanged it for the completeſt modern- built 
edifice in the three kingdoms. 2 
His principal companion was Mr. ]:phraim Codex, 
Curate of the Pariſh, whaſe good qualities were a 
ſufficient recommendation to the eſteem of his pa- 
riſhioners ; as he copſtantly attended the duties of tis 
function, played excellently well upon the violin, and 
was indiſputably acknowledged to be the beſt crib- 
bage- player in the village. 
As he always faſhioned his diſcourſe according to 
the underſtanding of his audience, he was in general 
attended to; and it was but ſeldom that his admoniti- 
ons failed of effect. He was well aware how much 
it behoves mankind to be perpetually upon the watch, 
and was therefore particularly careful, in his dif- 
_ courſes, to introduce-ſomething that might demand 
their attention ; ſuch as the wonderful hiſtories of Bel 
and the Dragon; Suſanna and the Two Elders ; and 
the Three Children in the Fiery Furnace ; which, 
to his congregation, were not the leſs acceptable for 
) a mCi Or 
If any two of his pariſhioners. had a quarrel, he 
| admoniſhed them againſt the deadl) fin of hatred and 
uncharitableneſs, and enjoined them to ſhake hands 
in token of a mutual forgiveneſs and reconciliation, 
or of deciding the diſpute by a boxing-match. _ 
This method of ſettling differences was ſo very 
concluſive, that he was feldom troubled to exert fo 
extraoidirary a mark of his authority; more eſpe- 
ciall; as he obliged the vanquiſhed party to aſk par- 


don, on pain of a ſevere drubhing from hunfelf, 


which he was every way qualified to beſtow, if one 
might judge from his athletic limbs. Indeed, it was 
but ſeldom he had occaſion to proceed ſo far, as the 

parties generally paid obedience to his. firſt ĩinjunction. 
Ihe profits of his, Curacy were fo ſmall, that he 
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was conſtrained to encreaſe his finances by retailing 
a hogfhead of cyder for the accommodation of his 
friends; by which means, as his neighbours enter- 
tained the higheſt opinion of his rectitude and un- 
derſtanding, his houfe was become the theatre for 
deciding alt diſputes relative to ſtrayed ſheep, and 
politics; and he himſelf was enabled to paſs through 
life with no ſmall degree of decency and credit. 

It was here, one pleaſart evening, the Curate was 
entertaining Mr. Lloyd ard ſome others of his gueſts 
with the abfolute neceſſity of keeping a perpetual 
bridle upon their paſſions ; which he proceeded to 
_ demonſtrate logically : but ſcarcely had he recapt- 

tulated the major of his argument, when the further 
proſecution of it was interrupted by the entrance of 
two young men, whoſe appearance beſpoke what is 
commonly called the ſhabby-genteel, He who ap- 
peared the ſuperior was habited in a looſe brown 
frock, and a ſcarlet waiſtcoat embelliſhed with what 
was once gold lace, but which at preſent appeared 
' tarniſhed with ſo many different colours, that it would 
require no common knowledge of metals to give it 
a proper name. „„ 5 
Ihe other had on a coat that was once black, but 
now approached more to a brown; beneath which 
appeared a waiſtcbat of blue ſattin, with embroidered 
button- holes, that had out- ved the faſhion at leaſt 
half a century. This dreſs, with the addition of a 
large laced hat, gave the wearer an air of importance 
in a place where plainneſs and decency only were 
conſidered as — „ 
- They were attended by a female, whoſe figure 
correſponded with her companions ; her head was 
dreſſed in a taſte that diſcovered more fancy than 
judgment; — a gown which in days of®gore was 
ſuk (and ſeemed originally to be made fob perſon 


at leaſt a foot ſhorter than Herſeif,) and which 


difcovered beneath it a petticoat of many colours. 
2s Theſe 
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Theſe urcommon perſonages ſeated themſelves 
with as little ceremony as they had entered; not 
1 to the liking of the company upon whom 

ey had ſo unceremoniouſly intruded, and whoſe 

began to evince their didlatisfactian at the he- 
haviour of their viſuors. 
| The Lady's viſage expreſſed an uncommon. ſhare 
of vicacity; — her partners, on the contrary, pour- 
trayed every mark of diſcontent and uneaſineſs 

All at once, after having obſerved the gloomy 
countenances of her companions, . the heraige, 
| throwing herſelf into a theatrical attitude, exclaimed, 
addreſſing herſelf to the gentleman inthe laced hat. 


Why does the great Duke Humphrey knit his brows 2" ? 


This line ſeemed to affect him like the ſtroke of 
a torpedo ; for inſtantly collecting bis ideas, he, 
, Without deigning the leaſt anſ wer to the Lady's en- 
guiry, vociferated to his e WhO 888 4 
dhe ſuperior, | 


. Theſe hpary traitors, Jaſker, call 1 us all villsias * 
At thou one, my friend? 


$*. D——-n | But tis no matter ; 210 no matter 1 
4. Aud yet to mget with ſuch uſage from an ignorant, 
4% proud upſtart ! a Welch Juſtice |—Coplame 
# meg, but I haye 3 mind to” — What he * i 
mind 10 do he had no opportunity to unfold, being 
Juſt then ipterrupted by the Gurate, who admoniſhedd 
him againſt the pexniciays praQuice of ſwegring; 
which the other regarded no otherwiſe than by be- 
| Kowing upon his monitor a lagk 9 the moſt ſpve- 
1698 contempt.- 
The Curste, who was accuſtomed gat only to be 
; heardsoÞitkewile to be obeyed, ja ſpite gf the 
: . thus in his 8 ; 
Qus IIs Sur, is in Y gerumental 


to 2 


| = yourſelf of that habit, at leaſt while in this com- 
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« to no one but yourſelf ; yet, as every good man 
% would wiſh to preſei ve the purity of his morals 
& uncorrupted.; and as this preſervation in a great 
* meaiure depends upon our diſcountenancing too 


« great a familiarity with ſuch examples; I muſs 


„ defire, nay, I muſt inſiſ upon your either diveſting 


* pany, or elſe, of immediately quitting this houſe. 
% This I have doubly a right to demand; firſt as a 
«© profeſſor of that Goſpel which has ſo ſtraQt'y en- 
joined us to the contrary ; and ſecondly, as the 
&* ſpiritual directar of this ſociety, whom I confader 
« as my younger brethren.” 


No ſooner had Mr. Rattle (for that was the Gen- 


tleman's name) got intelligence of the Curate's 
function, than he whiſpered his companion 
O, dam me, Jack, a parſon !—PT'll ſmoke him. 

« And fo, old Gentleman What, I ſuppoſe 


«© you believe in ſuch a place as Hell, eh? — And 


yet for all your pretended ſanctity, I warrant you 


« would wink at a little harmleſeſs fornication. Ah, 


0 = Parſons are the very Devil for a wench '' 


uring this oration, the Curate's countenance _ 


underwent every kind of change; but at the con- 


cluſion he lifted up his eyes and hands, and exclaim- 


ed with a groan. 


From Fornication, and all other deadly fins, good Lore 


deliver us 1 


Rattle, without ſeeming to mind him, proceeded, 


addreſſing himſelf to his companion You know | 
Dick Pliant?—Ah, I ſhall never forget him |—I 
„ met Dick one Sunday at Oxford, and he would 


% fain prevail upon me to go to church to hear him 
I preach. To oblige him, I conſented ; for Dick 


«a a” honeſt fellow, and ſings an excellent 
Well, to church I went, and Dick gave us 


6 ſong. 


= 
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© a tedious exhortation againſt drinking and whor- 
4 ing; which being over, we adjourned to the 
Mitre, where we met ſome roaring dogs. belong- 
ing to Merton College. I tipped them the wink, 
and we plied honeſt Dick ſo cloſely, that in two 
* hours he roared a bawdy catch, then fell faſt 
© affeep; and that his doQtine might not ſuffer by 
** his example, we in that condition put him to bed 
4 to a girl of the town. But the cream of the jeſt 
1 is, that in the night, having occaſion to go down 
s ſtairs, he, in endeavouring to return to his own 
chamber, miſtook the door, and got into another 
* room, where, by the light of a taper, he diſcovered 
the pious Proctor of their college faſt locked in 
1 the arms of his old acquaintance Polly Quaver. “ 
The Curate ſtarted from his ſeat, —walked twice 
acroſs the room, —clenched his fiſt, —groaned thrice, 
— and fat down again. „ N 
Mr. Lloyd, who had hitherto liſtened very atten- 
| tively, and had the utmoſt vene ration for the name 
and character of a clergyman, hearing his friend 
treated fo very unceremoniouſly, expreſſed a doubt 
as to the truth of Mr. Rattle's relation; or even 
that any perſon who had a character to loſe, would 
willingly admit ſuch a profligate in his company. 
The Gentleman in the ſcarlet waiſtcoat, who 
from his firſt entrance had ſcarcely uttereda ſyllable, 
taking this as an inſult to their dignity, inſtantly 
ſtarted up, and fiercely cocking his hat in the face of 
the honeſt Cambrian, exclatmed, © Sir, we are 
© companions for any man, and belong to a com- 
* pany of Comedians now at Cardiff, over whom 1 
* have the honout to preſide as Manager; and give 
«© me leave to inform you, Sir, there is not a better 
« travelling Company in England. As we intend to 
« go farther to the e we had thoughts of 
calling here by the way; 5 „ To W- 


4 but that it pleas'd the Juſtice to refuſe us.” 
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* However, he may, perhaps, one day or other, 
44 heſenſible of his error in rejecting the ſervices of 
« Gentlemen of abilities.” 

At the word Gentlemen Mr. Lloyd's eyes gliſtened 
like thoſe of a ſnake, and every limb appeared con- 
vulied. After ſurvey! 
moments with the moſt contemptuous ſneer, he aſked 
him whether the qualification of ſwearing, or his 
profeſſion of ſtage- playiug, intitled him to that ap- 
pellation; a profeſſion which, in the eye of the Law, 

1s conſidered as infamous, and whoſe followers are 


denominated Vagrants. He proceeded :—* Had 


„acting retained that genuine ſimplicity whic 
1% chatacteriſed the Grecian Stage, it might, f 
« have juſtly demanded encouragement. The 
4 Stage, then, was as attleſs and unrefined, as ita 
©. ſlubje&s were unpoliſhed and innocent. A ſmall 
* eminence ſodded over, and ſhaded at top by the 
* branches of the neighbouring trees neatly. inter- 


dramatic exhibitions were truly laudable, as they, 
anſwered the greateſt and beſt purpoſes, namely, 


Vice; when Satire, void of perſonality, was more 
6 nobly employed in correcting national luxury and 
elffemmacy. But now, ſince every ſpecies of the 
Drama evinces ſuch manifeſt corruption; ſince 
Tragedy is degenerated into bombait, Comedy, 
% into an amorous vehicle to convey. looſe deſcrip- 


«© which ſhould ever appear in them, affect the cox- 


this Stage - monarch for ſome 


«« woyen, diſplayed a ſimpliciiy unattainable by: all 
the efforts of modern. ingenuity. '- In thoſe times 


' thoſe of countenancing Virtue, and diſcouraging, 


tion, and Farce into abſurdity; and moreover, 
© ſince theatrical performers,inſtead of rs humility 


comb, and diſhonour their Betters by an uſurpa- 
& tion of the word Gentlemen; ut 15 bighly, neceſ- 
lary to bring ſuch perſons 0 4 right rot Kr 1 
<« themſelves, by ſhewing them what they or are = 

ein their proper colours,” 


A 5 Our 
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Our ſtage- ſtruck Hero, at the word betters, with 
2 kind of exulting ſmile placed his arms behind him, 
in order the more fully to diſplay | 


** The uaiog ex ef his projer's ve, 
and at the ſame time ſurveyed our honeſt Briton 
from top to toe, endeavouring to find out ſomething 
in his appearance, which, according to bis ideas, 
conſtituted the Gentleman. Indeed, Mr. Lloyd's 
drefs (tho in the wearer's eyes invaluable and elegant) 
le more cauſe for admiration than —_ It 

ad been in poſſeſſion of his family for at leaſt 
entury and a half; having been actually pie 

n that of his famous countryman, the heroic Sir 
Edward Herbert. Mr. Lloyd preſerved theſe anti- 
nuated habiliments with the ſame devgtion he would 
is Creed, never appearing in them but on holidays, 
or in commemoration of ſome remarkable family-. 
event; which was the preſent cafe, 
| The Manzger baving ſufficiently indulged hig 
curiofity by rudely gazing at theſe ſacred relicks, 
turned to his 9 and ludicrouſly obſerved, 
that it ſeemed to have been ſtolen out of the ward- 


robe of Oliver Cromwell. 
The choleric Welchman, who was a profeſſed 
enemy to all Republican principles, doubly exaſper- 
ated at this obſervation, which he confidered as 
| meant to convey a reflection that might tend to de- 
grade the dignity of his dreſs, inſiſted upon the in- 
truders being obliged inſtantly to quit the room; 
which they as obſtinately refuſed to do, alledging in 
their favour the undoubted privilege every man had 
of entering into a public-houſe, paying for what he 
ordered. 1 
parties on the other ſide, they prepared to expel 
them by force; when ſo violent an exertion of their 
power was rendered unneceſſary by the ſudden 
| e 


his plea not appearing ſatisfactory to the 
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entrance of ſeveral men, who inſtantly ſerzed wpon 
our two Heroes on a ſuſpicion of being guilty of a 
highway robbery. Mr. Lloyd now began to reſume 
bis remarks, making ſeveral pertinent refleQions on 
the word Gentioman, not much to the hking of the 
culprits who were preſently uſhered away to the 
next Juftice of the Peace for examination. | 
As they received no orders reſpecting the Lady, | 
ſhe was permittedto paſs unmoleſted. Her behaviour, 
during the difpute with her com » proving 
truly unexceptionable, induced Mr. Lloyd, whoſe na- 
tmal benevolence of heart was unwilling that the 
innocent ſhould ſuffer for the fault of the — 


do fomething in her favour: he accordingly in- 
formed her, that as ſhe had a long walk back to 
Cardiff, ſhe was welcome to a ſpare bed at his houſe 
for that night, which would the beiter enable her to 
bear the fatigue of walking on the morrow. 

| She was very thankful for the offer, which ſhe 
readily accepted, and addreſſed him as follows: 

% Perhaps, Sir, you may wonder how I could 
dear up againſt this S of Fortune, which, by 
* ſo mex pe ctedly depriving me of my ions, 
had apparently rendered me deſtitute of friends. 
% But, alas} I have been the ſport of Fortune from 
my youth. Accuſtomed to diſappointments, I 
„ begin to conſider them as fo intimately connected 
5 with the moſt ordinary tranſactions of my life, 
that not to meet with them would conftirute a 
% diſappointment; I therefore endeavour to behave 
„% with as much ourward eaſe and gaiety as 2 eonſci- 
oufneſs of my mis fortunes win permit me; and 


a4 | always live but in expeQation of meeting 


4 
« with ſome adverſe ſtroke of Fate, I am the better 
enabled io face it with reſelution. To this cir- 


« tumſtance, Sir, muſt be imputed the tranquillity - 
> o 2 at the fate of the unfortunate men, 


06 whom 
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% whom [I ſo recently conſidered as my companions. 


«© I hope the ſuſpicion is falſely grounded; for, 


% however culpable their behaviour has been this 
« evening. I cannot deem them fo criminal as to 
« merit the accuſation laid to their ch: 


* ever, Sir, I gladl 
955 friendly offer — 


« hope for it.? 5 : | 
The pertinency and modeſty of her reply gained 
her the eſteem of every one who heard her; more 


particularly of Mr. Lloyd, who preſently after took 


his leave of the worthy Curate and the reſt of his 
neighbours, and conducted the Lady to his own man- 
ſion, where he introduced her to his honſe. keeper, 

Mrs. Gwynn, to whom he related the manner he 


for her. 


Whilſt Mrs. Gwynn was gone to execute this 


neceſſary order, Mr. Lloyd endeavoured to entertain 
his viſitor with a relation of the antiquity of his 
houſe. .** Pray, Madam (ſays he,) have you ever 


<« read the Hiſtory of Howell Caradoc, Prince of 
« South Wales?“ Upon her anſwering him in the 


negative, he proceeded: This houſe, Madam, 
« was formerly in poſſeſſion of, and built by, that 
« immortal hero, and amongit other things is a 
« proof, that architecture was not then in fo bar- 
«© barous a ſtate as many of the Moderns would have 


«© us believe. Obſerve the uniformity ot theſe pillars ; 


«© the ſtrength of the baſe ; the beauty of the capitals; 
* the eEuiſite neatneſs of the cielings, and incom- 


_ * parable regularity of the dome! Now ſhew me 
. as much from the. boaſted effects of modern im- 
„ provement. A wall fax inches thick, liable to be 

% overturned by every blaſt of wind; a houſe con- 

1 taining three or four diminutivechambers, ſcarcely 


. How- 

and gratefully embrace your 
the more ſo, as it comes at a 
« time when I could neither expect, nor indeed 


had met with her, and direQed a bed to be prepared 


uf inſtruction, and the mother of * 
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iin ſie fit for cupboards; and a hall that you can 
1 ſcarcely turn a wheel-barrow in Such have been 
the effects deduced from our vain prete: ſions: to 


_ © taſte. and refinement ; pretenſions which only: 


tend to diſgrace the nation in genetal, and which 


every man of ſenie would eudeavour to oppoſe:+ 


For my own part, impaired as it is, I heartily 
<< prefer my old manſion to thoſe rocking cabios, - 
** however they may. be ſanQificd. by the names of 
„ Faſhion, Improvement, and Taſte. I have room 
* to turn andbreathe, without danger of luffocation ; - - 
I can invite my neighbours to viſit me, without 
being put to any inconvenience for want of toom; 


and l have always a chamber and a bed for a friend,. 


** without myſelf being compelled to fleep in the 
„ kitchen.“ hs | = r 
The Houſe keeper being now returned from ex- 


ecuting her commiſſion, they ſat down to ſupper, and 
| ſhortly after retired to reſt. 


» 


Our Heroine began quickly to evidence the 


truth of Mr. Lloyd's declaration reſpecting the little 


danger of ſuffocation from the contractedneſs of his 
chamber. On the contrary, ſome panes of glaſs be-- 
ing broke in the window, the air, occafioned by the 


ſpaciouſneſs of the room, kept fo perpetual a concert, 


that, tired and fatigued as ſhe was, it was no (ſmall. 
time before ſhe could compale herſelf to ſleeß . 
In the morning ſhe aroſe much refreſhed, with 


an. intention of renewing her journey: but Mr. 

Lloyd, who had conceived a mare than ordinary 
affection for her, inſiſted upon her ſtaying to break- 
faſt ; which being over, he addreſſed himfelt to her 
nearly in the following manner 


| «6 Accuſe me not, Madam, of rudeneſs or imper- 
«© tinence, if I expreſs a defire to be made acquainted . 


d with a few incidents of your life. Curioſity is a 


« paſſion inherent in every one: it is the maſter-key 


* 


'C 
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© We make enquiry of thoſe whoſe acquaintance 
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with mankind is greater than our own, from a 
double motive, both for inſtruction and amuſe- 
ment. Pardon me, Madam, if I ſay I expect from 
yo u a full gratification in each of theſe particulars. 
eſides, before you depart from hence, it will be 
neceſſary to make ſome enquiry teſpecting the 
young men, your late eompanions; perhaps it was 
a mittake, and they are not guilty of the criminal 
action laid to their charge. That taſk I mean to 
take upon myſelf. In return, if you will favour 
me by granting what I have already defired, 
whatever obligation you may imagine you lay un- 
der to me, I ſhall conſider as amply recompenſed.” 
© Sir (replied ſhe,) if you can poſſibly reap any 
pleaſure from a recital of my misfortunes, far be 
it from me to deny you that ſatif action; nor think 
that I had forgot thoſe unfortunate men, whole 
fate I cannot but feel for. No, Sir; nothing but 
an unwillingneſs of encreaſing the obligations I 


already labour under, could have hindered me 


from requeſting you, before now, to make the 
enquiry,” 

* Tatk no more of W (interrupted he); 
your acquieſcing in my requeſt will ſufficiently 
cancel them.“ 


After a few minutes employed | in recolleQion ſhe 


began a as follow 3: 


CHAP. IL 


A Trip to London. 4 pathetic Scene; anche Death | 


of a — 


N the hiſtory 1. am now going ro relate to you, 
there are ſome circumſtances in which Pru- 
dence would readily acquit me, fhould I caſt a veil 
over them; but, Sir, the generofny of your behaviour | 

= 
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to me, together with ſomething unaccountably in- 
tereſting in your appearance, oblige me to depart 
from all formality, and to preſent you with every 
indiſcretion of my youth, well preſuaded that the 
only methed to gain your 8 is dy frnly ad- 
hering to trutb. 
e The firſt recolleQion l have of -myſelf is, my 
being ſituated a few miles from London with a wo- 
man who had the care of nurſing me; in which capa- 
City ſhe acquitted herſelf with a-tenderneſs rarely to 
be met with in a perſon whoſe employment is the 
means of providing her with the neceſſaries of life. 
Twice a-year we were viſited by a Lady, who 
always appeared remarkably fond of me, and never - 
left me without manifeſting many _ viſible tokens 
of affeQion. 

„The little preſents ſhe never failed to make 
me, together with that apparent ſolicitude for my 
welfare, could not but endear her to one, who, unac- 
| 1 to any other parent, confidered her in the - 

hy of Father, Mother, and Friend. 
8 was now in my-fourteenth year, rather tall | 
_ hin my age, when Mits Wilmot (for ſo I fhall call 

| ber) came at her uſual time, and after-expreſling the 

—_— fatisfaQtion at my figure and appearance, 

: me ſhe intended ſhortly to take me with her to 
_ Lendon. My young mind was in an inſtant in arms, 
and all my ſenſes ſo abſorbed in the hopes of ſeeing 
the Metropolis, of which I had conceived ſuch flat- 
tering ideas, that no ſacrifice in my power would 
have been long wanting to A the means of - 
fulfilling this ardent deſire. 

6 She'left me wirk a promiſe of returning again 
in a few days to take me with her. The intervening 
time you may well imagine, Sir, appeared to me f 
_ uncommon length; however, in about a'fortnight, 
L one morning had the pleaſing ain to ſee her 

chariot 


—_—_ —-—ũ — é—ä—ä— — —— — . — — — — — — 
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of objects had upon a mind whoſe utmoſt knowledge 
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chariot ſtop at the door ; out which ſhe came ac- 
companied by a Gentleman I had never before ſeen. 
He noticed me with a particular attention, and with 


the tendereſt air imaginable ſeated me inthe chariot, 


which in a few hours conveyed us to- London. 
*I need not remark the effect ſuch a multiplicity 


of the world had never exceeded the limits of an ob- 
(cure village; ſuffice it to ſay, my ideas were more 
than anſwered— I was delighted] I was tranſported | 


We ſtopped at a genteel houſe in the neigh- 


bourhood of Berkley-Square, which I found belong- 
ed to my Patroneſs. As Miſs Wilmot kept much 
company, my time paſſed away very agreeably : ſhe 
herielf attended to my education, and under her in- 
ſpection I was inſtructed in moſt of the accompliſh- 
ments uſually beſtowed upon our ſex ; ſuch as French, 
dancing, muſic;'andother polite parts of education, As 


I had the uſe of an elegant library, I inſenſibly con- 
tracted a particular reliſh for books; amongſt which 


our on Dramatic Poets ſtood foremoſt in my eſteem. 
The fire of Shakeſpear, the pathos of Otway, | 


the wit of Congreve; got fuch a prodigious. hold of 
my inclinations, that at every leiſure moment I was 


perpetually amuſing myſelf with a repetition of forme _ 
ſpeech out of theſe my favourite Authors, By indulg- 
ing this ridiculous paſſion, I imperceptibly loſt a reliſh 
for every other amuſement, and eagerly embraced all 


opportunities of graufying my inclinations for drama- 


tic exhibitions, by attending the Theatres as often as 

poſlible. )))) 8 
„ Miſs Wilmot, who conſidered my Quixotifm 
in no other light than the love of an innocent amuſe- 
ment, never ſcrupled to oblige mg whenever I re- 
queſted to be preſent at a Play, which you may ima- 
gine, Sir, was but too frequent. This indulgence of 
he1's, inſtead of proving any real ſervice, on the con- 


trary operated as oil on fire; augmented my . 5 


— — 


„ 
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and fedthoſe-craving inclinations which it ought ras 
ther to have aſſiſted in allaying: 
„In this man er I paſſed on till I arrived at the 
age of ſeventeen, the fatal period to my happineſs; 
when I was to experience the fallibility of human 
| bliſs, and the abſurdity of expecting a continuance of 
felicity, tho? ſtrengthened with'every advantage of 
apparent ſecurity, : = 
lt will be neceſſaary, before I proceed any fur- 
ther, Sir, to inform you that Mr. Ga don, the Gen- 
tleman who accompanied Miſs Wilmot at the time 
ſhe firſt brought me to London, went very ſoon af- 
terwards in a diſtinguiſhed character to the Indies; 
from whence I believe he is never yet returned. 
«© I was now arrived at an age when the paſſions 
are apt to take fire at the leaſt ſpark. I was in poſ- 
ſeſſion of every thing neceſſary to render life com- 
fortable; nevertheleſs, one circumſtance grieved me. 
Notwithſtanding the reſpectable footing I was upon 
in Miſs Wilmot's family, there appeared a eee | 
ſo very myſterious reſpecting my birth, that I could 
not eaſily reconcile myſelf to . I had often expreſſed 
my impatience on that ſubject to her, when ſhe al- 
ways ſtopt me by ſaying, © My dear Louiſa, 
_ *© ſuſpend your curioſity ; matters are not yet ſuf- 
«: ficiently ripe for an explanation.“ This injunc- 
tion was far from proving agreeable ; however, 1 
lived in daily expeQation of receiving ſome ſatisfac- 
tion on that. point, when all my hopes were blaſted. 
by the death of my-benefaQtreſs. - 8 
A She was taken with a violent fever, which 
baffled the {kill of moſt eminent phyſicians. When 
ſhe found her laſt hour approaching, ſhe ſent for me 
to her bedſide. I obeyed her with eyes bathed in 
tears. The moment ſhe ſaw me, ſhe appeared more 
compoſed than ſhe had been ſome time before, —She 
ſeized one of my hands; and after viewing me ſome 


minutes 
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minutes with a look of inexpreſſible ſweetneſs, which 
even her illneſs could not efface, ſhe addreſſed me 
% Loyifa ! the phyſicians have deceived me. I 
« find myſelf every moment more aſſured that 
< end is approaching. This life is a trifle I have 
< long ſince learnt to deſpiſe. But to leave thee, my 
* child | to leave thee expoſed to every ſnare which 
© Cunning and,Artifice may lay for Innocence, is a 
* taſk I am unable to bear. O ſtrengthen me, my 
God] to bear this deprivation with fortitude 
<6 teach me to yield a perfe& obedience to thy will; 
and enable me to fulfil this taſk with a thorough 
dependance upon thy Prov:dence | ——O, m 
Louiſa ! this world, this world, my child, is full 
* of wickedneſs. The moſt ſpecious appearances 
are often aſſumed to ſerve the worſt purpoſes. 
Be cautious, my darling !—Let Prudence mark 
thy conduct. Liſten not to thoſe whoſe policy 
may be productive of conſequences dreadful even 
“ to imagine] But remember the dying words of 
** thy friend—Let Virtue guide thy ſteps; whilſt. 
“ ſhe is thy conductreſs, thou art ſafe l thou art 
% happy b 5 N „„ 
Here ſhe pauſed a while, but ſoon again re- 
ſumed her diſcour fee 5 
My Louiſa! how hard, how very hard it is 
to relinquiſh what the mind has long been taught 
«© to eſteem Like a thankleſs miſer, my aſcections 
have been placed upon earthly treaſures, neglect- 
ing matters of more moment. But the Almighty 
has thought proper to puniſh my idolatry. Soon 


«© ſhali I be ſnatched from the ſum of my happineſs 


in this world from thce, my Louila |—l have 

t often promiſed (continued ſhe) to reveal the ſe- 

„4 cret of thy birth; but have hitherto refrained 
« from motives that will not now admit of an 
„explanation.“ „ =. MX 
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# As I perceived her ſpisits were nearly en- 
bauſted, 1 A with to her delay the Narrative 
till the had ſomewhat recruited be ſelf by a little 
eſt. With reJuQance ſhe conſented, and I quitted 
Ber, agitated by a variety of different paſſions. | was 
.anxiouſly eager to krow how this affair would ter- 
—_ yet tearful tor the event: however, I had 

not long to indulge this reverie ; being interrupted 
by the entrance of the nurſe, who brought me the 
melancholy news, that ſhe had juſt breathed her laft. - 
O, Sir, ! you may eaſily RG. how deeply I was 
affected by this intelligence. She had always treated 
me with the tenderneſs of a parent, indulged me ig 
all my defires, and miniſtered to my neceſſities like 
a friend. Never was there a more ſincere forrow 
than that which I experienced for her; and could 
My life have compenſated for the loſs of her's, 
Jn the mind I was then in, I ſhould not have heſi- 
tated to make the ſacrifice. 


CHAP. mm. 


{4 new ö A dfireſ; ful Circunflare. 4 2 
Declaration of Love, and a Marriage. OE, 


S Miſs Wilmot only enj yed an annuity * 
for her own life and as kept what is 
gens rally called the Beſt of Company, ſhe could 
= be expected to have died very rich. By her will 
I was appointed the ſole heireſs of all has effects; 
and I found myſelf, after I had diſpoſed of the 
furniture, worth! upwards of two thouſand pounds. 


This ſum, by the advice of a friend, I placed in the . 
hands of a capital tradeſman, for which 1 accepted — 


of his bond, bearing intereſt. 
As Ieould not expe& to live in that ſplendor "> 

was wont to do when Miſs Wilmot was alive, I took 

W in a . part ot the town; where, 


though 4 


— — — p—_——— 
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though ſurrounded by no ſuperfluous luxury, yet it 
was amply made amends for, by decency and order- 


On the ſame floor with myſelf lodged a gentle- 


man who ſeemed to take a particular pleaſure in be- 


ing noticed by me; — he was always putting himſelf 
in my way, and eagerly ſolicitous to ſpeak to me, 
though on the moſt trifting ſubjects. As I confidered 
his behaviour as ariſing from no other motive than 
common civility, I was perfectly eaſy in regard to a- 


ny conſequences that might reſult from tuch an 


acquaintance. mo JSP | 
« Mrs. Bruce, the miſtreſs of the houſe, came 


one afternoon into my chamber, and after ſome com- 


mon-place converſation, aſked me how I approved of 


Mr. Gilbert, her lodger ? I anſwered her with a 


great deal of indifference, that my acquaintance with 


him was too flight to admit of a proper reply. She 
inſtantly ſaid, It is your own fault, Miſs, you are 
* not more intimately acquainted.” She then launch. 


| ed forth encomiums on the generoſity and qualifica- 


tions of this favourite of he#'s, und concluded by aſ- 


ſuring me that Mr: Gilbert was deeply in love with me. 


As her converſation began to grow ſomewhat 


: critical, I deſired her to deſiſt, as her freedom diſ- 


pleaſed me; and I was firmly reſolved to cultivate 
no acquaintance with any man whatever. | 
6 As I heard no more from her or Mt. Gilbert 
on that heads for ſome time, I expected, from the 
little encouragement I gave him, that he had quitted 
all thoughts of me, notwithſtanding he ſtill continued 
his civilities as much, or more than ever; but herein 
F/ SEz 
« One day; as I was ſitting alone, reading the 
Play of Hamlet, he introduced himſelf of a fudden ; 
and obſerving me rather ſurpriſed, he apologized for 


his abrupt behaviour by ſaymg, ** U beg, Madam, 
4 you. will not be alarmed; I have juſt received a 
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c preſent of ſome fine fruit, and I ſhall receive no 
& manner of ſatisfaction from it, unleſs you will 
« oblige me by partaking of it wih me. Common 
civility obliged. me, in return for his politeneſs, to 
afk him to fit down; he did fo, and taking up the 
book I had juſt laid aſide, began to make divers-cri- 


tical obſervations upon ſome of the paſſages that ap- 


| peared rather obicure, and pointed out ſome particular 
beauties in others which: had eſcaped my notice; in 
ſhort, unaccuſtomed as I was to comments, his 
converſation appeared fo novel to me, that I began 
to conceive an extraordinary opinion of his judgment. 
From this. time he was frequently with me; 
and as he always acompanied his viſits with ſome hook 
(of which he had a handiome library) he generally 
found a hcarty welcome. By accuſtoming myſelf to 
his converſation, my paſſion for the Drama began to 
revive more ſtrcng than ever.; and my romantic 
nations ſo far gained the aſcendancy over me, that 
J longed for every opportunity of indulging them. 
4. Notwithſtanding what rs. Bruce had advanc- 
ed, he never once, during our intimacy hitherto, 
hinted the leaſt regard for my perſon, all his flat- 
teries being directed to my mind. This, fo far from 
offending me, made me rather conſider him as a per- 
| ſon of a more refined underſtanding than the gene. 
_ Tality of mankind, 3 
Nothing can be. more truly dangerous to o 
Sex, than when taught to behold their ſenſe and pru- 
dence in too high a light. —Truſting to this ſhallow 
ſtream, they too frequently venture 0 far as to loſe 
fight of bon. -” 
Mr. Gilbert's perſon was rather above the mid- 
dle. fize ; tall, without diſpleaſing the eye; of an ex- 
cellent ſhape. fine dark eyes, and a fair complexion, 
Add to this, he poſſeſſed a pleaſing addreſs ; ----- no 
wonder, then, that by his frequent viſits I began to 
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in the fields, Haberdaſher” 
but inſtantly fainied away. How long I continued fo, 
1 know not; but upon my recovering my ſenſes, I 


blackeſt horror. 


loſe much of my former indifference, and to behold: 


him in quite an oppoſite light. As my intimacy with 


him authorifed him to viſit me whenever he pleaſed, 
without ceremony, he was ſe dom a day abſent from 
me. He came in one evening, bringing with him the 
Gazette ; and after having amuſed me by reading the 
news of the day, he proceeded, ** Whereas a Com- 
* miſſion of Bankruptcy is iſſued out and awarded 
% againſt Tiracei Barter, of the Pariſh of St. Martin's 
I heard no more, 


found myſelf in bed, attended by Mrs. Bruce, to 
whom I imparted the cauſe of my illneſs. She en- 


deavoured to conſole me, by repreſenting things to 
me in beſt light probability would permit her, and by 


endeavouring to perſuade me that matters might yet 
be compromiſed with a very trifling loſs. 
© The Afflited are ever ready to graſp at the leaſt 


ſhadow of hope, and it requires but little perſuaſion 


to make us believe what we would wiſh to be true. 
Thus, by Mrs. Bruce's endeavours, I was partly re- 


| ſtored to my uſual tranpuillity ; which, however, 


was of no long duration. : 
Mr. Gilbert, by my defire, took upon himſelf. 


the trouble of enquiring into the real ſtate of Mr. 
Bartei's circumſtances, which were far from proving 
agreeable. It appeared that he had defrauded his cre- 


ditors to an amazing amount, with which he was 


gone off; ſo that there was but little hope of Honeſ- 
ty's ever influencing him ſo far as make him reſtore 
what he had fo unjuſtly poſſeſſed himſelf of. 


* As Hope began to retreat, Deſpair very viſibly | 


gained ground, and all the horrors of my ſituation 


ſtared me in the face. I was petrified, affhcted, and 
inconſolable -in brief, I reſigned myſelf to the 


* As 
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As J had never taken up the intereſt of my mo- 
ney having hitherto ſubſiſted upon a ſmall ſum I had 
retained out of the principal, which was now 
expended, I began to ſtand in need of a recruit, It 
is eaſy, Sir, to conjeQure what were my refleQions 
when 1 looked forwards. Nothing but Mifery met 
my fancy: I was likewiſe to add to my misfortune, 

nearly a quarter in arrears to Mrs. Bruce, who ſome- 
times ſeemed to hint to me the want of it. 

Mt. Gilbert ſtill viſited me as much, or more 
than ever ; nor did the change in my circumſtances 
create ary alteration in his behaviour to me: nay, he 
appeared, if poſhble more polite, always ſetting his 
imagination to work to find means to diſpel the me- 
lancholy that ſurrounded me, and at times 2 
.with me on my misfortune. 

He one day appeared before me, 25 the? labour- 
ing under ſome viſible uneaſineſs. This was the more 
remarkable, as he had raturally an uncommon flow 


of ſpirits. Upon my taking notice of it, he begged 


I would indulge him a few minutes with my atten- 
tion. —-- Without waiting for my reply, he began 
thus: — I know not, Madam, in what light you 
« will.behold me after the declaration I am going to 
4 make; but as my future happineſs or miſery ſole- 
* by depends upon it, I ſhall make no apology for its 
* abruptneſs. —- In ſhort, Madam, 1 love 3 Ou, — 
4 Before the late unhappy change in your circum- 
44 ſtances I dared not io cheriſh ſuch an idea; but, like 
.«© an arrant coward, I am encouraged by your mis- 
«6 fortunes, and emboldened by your loſſes. If you 
* think, Madam, I am not altogether unworthy the 
"0 bonour of alpit ing to your hand, I ſhall conſider 
«© this as the happieſt day of my life ;. — but if, on 
« the contzary, my paſſion ſhould meet with your 
„ diſapprobation, however ſenſibly-I may feel it, you 
* may depend upon my cloſing wy lips-tor ever up- 
0 en that ſubject. ä 
« As 
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& As I thought there was ſomething at leaſt very 
frank and generous in his behaviour I was not much 
offended; and after a few ſacrifices to maiden deli. 
cacy, I conſented to become Mrs, Gilbert. 

Should it be obj-ed to me, that I was too raſh 
and inconſiderate to enter into an alliance with a man 
I had fo little knowledge of; let it de remembered 
that circumſtanced as | then was, I had but one al- 
ternative, which did not afford the moſt pleaſing proſ- 

upon reflection, Friendieſs and diſtreſſed, I 
* embraced an opportunity which offered at leaſt. a 
probability of recompenſiug me in ſome meaſure. for 
What. I had left Add to this, I had a more than com- 
mon regard for Mr. Gilbert, which indeed was 2 
ſtrong motive for my io readily acquieſcing with his 
deſire. — but to pioceed — In a few days we were 
married, and Mr. Gilbert's love, fo far from abating 

by poſſeſſion, was greatly increaled. Joy and chear- 
fulneſs once more, reſumed the r. ſway, and every 
thing began to glide again in ts uſual channel. 
As Mr. Gilbert had never let me into his. cir- 
cumſtances. and I had through motives of falſe deli- 
cacy refrained from all enquiry, I was entirely ignor- 
ant as to his family and fortung: however, as we 
lived in an elegant manner (having ſoon after our 
marriage taken a. large houſe} I was under no un- 
caſineſs on that lubjet. 

* We had now been married fix months, and 1 
began to think Fortune grown weary of perſecuting 


me, when one morning a young woman genteelly 


dreſt knocked at the door, and aſked if Mr. Gilbert 


was within. I anſwered her in the negative; but at 
the ſame time, obſerving her appear ſomewhat fati- 


gued with her walk, I entieated her to ſtep in and i 


repoſe herſelf. 5 . 
After ſome little heſitation, ſhe accepted of my 
offer. A certain air of melancholy ſuirounded her 

5 = r 
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which made me take the more notice of her. Her 
face was truly oval; her eyes were black and ſpark- 


ling, but betrayed a languor paſt deſcription ſweet ; 


her noſe was beautifully : arn ed, approaching rather 
to the aquiline ; her ſbape was one of the fineſt and 
eaſieſt that I have ever ſeen and her air at once grace- 
ful and majeftic. Such was her perſon ; nor could all 
her endeavours conceal an inward 'grief which evi- 
dently appeared to prey upon her ſpirits. | 
« She ſeemed to eye me with as much attention 

as I did her; and after ſome preparatory apology, 
ſhe enquired if my name was Gilbert. Upon my an- 
ſwering in the affirmative, ſhe burſt into tears. 
intreated her to explain her extraodinary behaviour, 
and how my name could fo vifibly affect her.—She 
inſtantly exclaimed, whilſt her heart ſeemed almoſt 
ready to burſt with ſome ſecret, © Madam, I am the 
«© unhappleſt creature in the world. If you are Mrs. 
Gilbert, what then am 1!” I intreated her to com- 
poſe herſelf, and endeavour to give me her Hiſtory ; 
at the ſame time aſſuring her, if it lay in my power 
ro ſerve her, ſhe might readily command me. Partly 
_ encouraged by my proteſtation, ſhe began her ſtory 
thus : | 


A CWAP Iv. 
Containing the Hiſtory of Mis Jones. Love and 
Heroics, Diſappointment, Deſpair, and a Piſicl, A 
Ramonſlrance, and a Reconciliation, | 


NAV name, Madam, is Jones: I am the only 
s daughter of a Clergyman, to whole care 


Mr. Gilbert is indebted for his education. 
| My father endeavoured to imbibe in me the 
© ſtricteſt principles of Virtue: Duplicity and De- 
cCeit he particularly cautioned me againſt ; and oh! 
* that I had never ſwerved from his precepts !—Oh ! _ 
n 3 3 


that 
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that I had more firmly adhered to. thoſe excellent 
rules he laid down as the grounds of my conduct 


I beg pardon, Madam, for thus anticipating the 
diſcovery of my indiſcretion. 
I was about the age of ſixteen, when Mr. Gilbert 
< cameto fimſh his ſtudies under my father's inſtruc- 
tion. He had not been long with him, before he 
began to notice me in a particular manner. Y cung 
and unexperienced in the wiles of mankind, and 
6 
6 
2 


R R «a «a © 


© totally unaccuſtomed to deceit, I very innocently 
believed his affections to be real. Fool that I was 
not to ſee the inſincerity of his profcfſions ! 
My Father, who was pleaſed to ſee us fo ami- 


cable, encouraged our fondneſs; by which he, 


4 though very innocently, was inſtrumental in the 
* completion of my preſent unhappineſs. 

Nothing very material happened till I had at- 
4 tained the age of eighteen. We had made it a rule 
© to celebrate every raw as a little feſtival. My 
poor old father was remarkably merry and chearful 


© that day. Ab, little did he think what a bitter 


* draught was preparing for him! Little did he 
imagine that he would have reaſon to curſe that 
day with bitter curſes! 

A few days after, I obſerved a ſettled gloom 


* on Mr. Gilbert's countenance, which ſeemed to . 


— oe ſornething extraordinary. As I was anxiouſ- 


y eager to know the cauſe, I naturally took the firſt 


© opportunity to demand it of him, He immediately 


appeared ready te gratify my curioſity ; and putting 


bis hand into his pocket, drew from thence a letter, 


© which he delivered to me with a ſigh, ſaying, **Yes, 
« Miſs Charlotte you ſhall be obeyed: read that let- 
“ ter, and be convinced whether or not I have rea- 


fon. to be affliQted !*? 2 waiting for a re- 


ply 


I ſhould not now have had this poor, this diſtracted 
boſom torn with ſuch a conflit of hoſtile paſſions | 


| 66 
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c ply he vaniſhed, and left me alone to admire his 
* uncommon behaviour; which, indeed, ſo entirely 
* engroſſed my ſenſes, that for ſome minutes I was 
« incapable of opening the letter. 

n 5 curiofity, however, at laſt gaining the aſcen- 
© dancy of every other conſideration, I opened it, and 
© found it came from his father. As nearly as I can 
£ recolleR, it was worded in this manner: 

« Son WILLIAM, | 
cc I am informed you are going to marry your Tu- 


& tor's daughter: -- the moment you commit ſo raſh 


«© a ſtep, you are no longer my fon. — 1 have ſaid 
te this much, that you may not plead ignorance of 
«© my ſentiments.::—however, it you have not played 
© the fool already, I ſhall in a few days put it out 
4 of your power by ſending for you home. 
| „% Your's as you behave, 
GILBERT GILBERT.” 


| 4 This letter filled me with inexpreſſible uneaſi- 
& neſs, which I found impoſſible to diſguiſe. In the 
40 evening 1 ſaw Mr. Gilbert, who watched my 


„looks with the niceſt circumſpection, hoping to 
read in them the ſentiments of my mind. 


„Well, Mifs (ſaid he, the moment we were 
i alone,) what think you ol the letter I gave you? 
* I think (replied I,) that your father has ated 
© with a great thare of prudence; and if you would 


_ © likewiſe act as a dutiful ſon, you will make no 


“ heſitation to obey him.” ; 

He appeared viſibly chagrined at my anſwer. 
* And is this your advice, Miſs Charlotte Do 
you think a heart that loves, that adores you as 
mine does, can liſten to the cold admonitions of 
© Prudence ?—No Madam; I ſhould have at leaſt 
expected ſome conſolation from you. — But fince 
** you are pleaſed to deny me it, I ſhall take your 
advice, and obey you.“ NN 
CY ES 2 «© Heaven 
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Heaven is my witneſs (replied I,) with what 
te reluctance that advice was extorted from me |— 
* But can L agree to your ſacrificing all advantages 
«© of being Sir Gilbert's heir, to the indulgence of 
a fooltth paſſion ?*? ** ] deſpiſe thoſe advantages 
« (exclaimed he ;) could I only be certain of your 
« affection, I ſhould conſider myſelf as amply re- 
« compenſed,”? 

© It would be folly, Madam, to deny the impreſ- 
© fion he made on me by theſe words; I had long 
loved him, tho? almoſt ignorant what that paſſion 

meant. I, however, defired him not to think of 
"© ut for the preſent, and left him diſtracted with a. 
* thouſand different paſſions. 

All night my imagination was perplexed with 
* thinking of the fatal letter. Sleep I could not; 

© and the agitation of my mind was ſuch, that in 

* the morning I found myſelf exceedingly il. 

My poor father, who doated upon me almoſt to 
< diſtraQtion, neglected no means for my recovery. 
© By his order I was attended by the moſt eminent 
hs 1 the Faculty, who pronounced my diſorder to be a 
high fever. In my delirium I was continually calling 
upon Mr. Gilbert, who was never abſent from. 
my imagination. At my firſt interval of reaſon, I 
* beheld him fitting by my bed-fide, and bathing 
* my hand with his tears. This token of his affec- 


tion was more conducive towards eſtabliſhing my 


© health, than the preſcriptions of the moſt exper- 
« ienced Phyſicians. 


In a few days I was pronoenced out of danger; 


Land as I had youth and a ſtrong conſtitution on my 


© ſide, in a ſhort time I was able t to go about again 
as well as ever. 


© Mr. Gilbert till reminded me of his paſſion, - 
0 "which, indeed, I had little doubt of, both from , 
my own want of | artifice, and from that apparent 


* ſolicitude 


l 
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© ſolicitude for my welfare, which he evinced in my 
late illneſs. | 

«© My dear Charlotte (aid he one day,) you 
& know how much my happineſs depends upon 
% you - My father, according to the common 
„ events of mortality, cannot live much longer.— 
ce Suppoſe by a private marriage we put it out of 
© the power of Chance to deprive us of an union? 
„If you agree to this, I have a friend in Orders 
* who will be glad to be ſerviceable to. me, and 
&* whoſe honour ard ſecrecy I have more than once 
„ experienced.” | ' 

At frft, Madam, I uttcrly refuſed my confent 
© to ſuch a clandeſtine union. I repreſented to him, 
how doubly offended Sir Gilbert would be, ſhould 
© he come to the knowledge of ſuch an event ; and 
© how impoffible it would be to keep him long from 


the knowledge of it.— I expoſtulated with him on 


the fin of diſobedience; and finally, I painted to 
him in the ſtrongeſt light I was capable, how 
truly unhappy our reſpeCtive parents would be, 


© ſhould we engage in an affair of ſuch moment. 


© without their concurrence, 

© I need not remind you, Madam, how very 
© eaſily we are prevailed on to commit the thing 
we ſhould not, when our inclination in the leaſt 

rebels. Suffice it to ſay, that by his perſuaſion 1 
was at length induced to agreeto a marriage, with- 
out any perſon, except the Gentleman who was 
abſolutely neceſfary to perform the ſervice, being 

- mage privy wo. it „„ 
I know not, Madam, how it was, but my mind 
began to tell me, all was not right. My conſcience 
upbraided me for impoſing upon my poor father; 


and when ] looked in his face, I beheld him as a 
criminal would his accuſer. I did little elſe but cry 


© all that day; nor could Mr. Gilbert's aſſiduities 


© extort one ſmile fromme. x 


„„ 4-8: We 
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We had now been married upwards of fix 
© months, when Mr. Gilbert received orders from 
his father to repair 10 I. ondon. In a few "ou he 

* prepared: for his journey. 

© The time for his departure being come, he 
© took his leave of me with the moſt diſfembled ten- 
s dernels ; telling me, he would take the earlieſt op- 
0 23 to diſcloſe the ſecret of our marriage to 
© kis father at all events. This I in the ſtrongeſt 
manner enjoined him to do, as I was conſiderably 
advanced in my pregnancy. 

© The moment he departed, I reſigned myſelf to 

* grief. My father, who was ignorant how nearly 
© his E affected me, very naturally attrihuted 
my ſorrow to the loſs of an old acquaintance. 1 
s ſuffered him to continue in that belief, and did all 
I could to reconcile myſelf to my ſuffel ir 8 
© Three weeks paſſed on without my hearing any 
thing from Mr. Gilbert. You may eaſily imagine 
© how tedious the moments appeared to one ſo anxi- 


_ © ouſly fond of him as I was. However, onthe fourth, 


I received a lette: from him full of the moſt ardent 
* vows, but not a word was mentioned concerning 
our marriage. This (though ſomewhat diſappoint- 
* ed) I attributed to his caution, and immediately 
* an{wered his letter, wherein I particularly requeſted = 


him io declare our marriage, as my pregnancy be- 


came every day more and more viſible. 
* Previous to Mr. Gilbert's departure, we had 


« agreed upon a plan for his writing to me; which 


© was, to dire& his letters under cover 10 a friend, 
by whoſe care I got poſſeſſion of them without 
© running any hazard of detection from my father, 

About nine or ten days after | bad anſwered 


Mr. Gilbert's, * oe a letter by the poſt, in 


© hand I was totall unacquanted wirh.— Was 
nearly 1 


<< idm, 4 A FEW 
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« A FEW days ago I received a letter, in the ab- 
« fence of my ſon, directed to him, in a female 
4 hand, which, as I was ignorant of any private con- 
c neQion he had with the Ladies, I took the ſree- 
«© dom of a father to open. The letter, Iams inform 
« ed, was Written by you, and really contains a de- 
ic. tail of circumſtances, together with ſome expreſ- 
&© ſions ſo very extraordinary, that I ſhall be glad to 
« have them cleared up. I have taken Will o taſk, 
* who denies any knowledge of your meaning or in- 
& tention ; and really, if you are in jeft, I muſt de- 
c fire you not to repeat ſuch jokes any more, as my 
* ſon is upon the eve of marriage with a lady of 
fortune. If Will has been villain enough to ſe- 
% duce your affections by a promiſe of marrige, I 
„ ſhall rate him ſeverely about it: but if, on the 
« contrary, your own indiſcretion has alone been 
4 inſtrumental towards rendering you unhappy, you 
have no one to blame but yourſelf. | 
© I have the honour to be, Madam, 
Your humble ſervant, 
os „GIII SER T GIL ER.“ 
P. S. © I have ſent a few lines to your father, as 
I would have WilPs conduct unexceptionable.” 
_ © had ſcarcely finiſhed perufing the letter, when 
© my father appeared before me with a countenance 
© expreſhve of the higheſt indignation. The moment 
© his eyes glanced with mine, I fainted away. In an 
* inſtant his tenderneſs returned; and inſtead of up- 
© braiding me, all his endeavours were exerted to 
effect my recovery. | 
* I was immediately conveyed to bed, where the 
| care was taken of me; nor was any atten- 
* tion omitted which offered a probability of allevi- 
* ating my preſent indiſpoſition. The conſſict of 
mind I underwent brought on my pains of travail; 


© andI was delivered of a child, who, happily for it, 
died a few hours after its birth. 
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The villainy of Gilbert being ever uppermoſt 
in my thoughts, created ſuch diſagreeable ſenſati- 
ons, that my recovery was for a long time doubt- 


ful. However, the thoughts of finding him, and 


obliging him to do me juſtice, at laſt diverted me 
from my deſpair ; and I began to be ſomewhat 
more eaſy in my mind. 

I was ſurpriſed, that during my illneſs I had 
never received any vifit from my father ; and in- 
deed I was fearful of an enquiry, as thoſe who at- 
tended me ſeemed rather ſtudiouſly to avoid men- 
tioning his name. I was, however, at laſt inform- 
ed, that he was taken exceedingly ill ſoon after my 
delivery, inſomuch that his life was deſpaired of; 
but that he was then in a fair way of recovery. 
O. Madam | (continued ſhe,) did you but know 
the pains, the agonizing pains my foul endured at 


this intelhgence, I am certain you would, you mult 


have pitied me ! To reflect on a father who loved 


me with the warmeſt affection; to reflect that he 


was unhappy and miſerable, thro? the conſummate 
villainy of a- perſon whom he had always treated 
with paternal kindneſs ; and myſelf, thro! my own. 
indiſcretion, inſtrumental in adding to his afflicti- 
on ;—my ſoul even to this moment ſhudders at 
the retroſpea! 5 


'* The firſt thing I attempted upon my recovery, 
was to endeavour at diſcovering ſome evidence by 
which I might make him acknowledge me as his 
wife. This, indeed, upon trial, was not ſo eaſy to 


* accompliſh, as my hopes had fondly painted it; he 
having taken the greateſt care and circumſpe ction 


1maginable not to make uſe of any expreſſion or 
term whatever, by which the juſtice of my claim 
might be aſcertained, or whereby I could reap any 
poſſible advantage: and to render me completely 
miſerable, I very accidentally, during my ſearch, 
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© met with the rough {ketch of a letter, which at 
once blaſted my hopes, and ſhewed me what a 

* wretch I truly was completely rendered fo bythe 

© villainy of a man whom I loved too well, 
The letter alluded to was as follows: 
«© Dear NED, 

„TEN thouſand thanks for thy timely and friend- 
& ly aſſiſtance | I think thou wouldſt be an ornament 
© to the Church; the Gown becomes thee ſo well: 
4% *Faith, 'tis an infinite pity thy friends had not de- 
“ ſign'd thee for it. As for Charlotte, ſhe, innocent 
« lamb, had not the leaſt ſuſpicion of the Wolf in 
4 ſheep's cloathing.— We live very happily together, 
& which ſhews how-uſcleſs ceremonies in love are 
Shall I confeſs, that I almoſt repent ot having de 
* ceived her? Her beauty and. ſimplicity certain} 
«© deſerved a better return. But I forgot to whom 
* am writing; and ſhall therefore conclude with an 

* aſſurance, that if I can recompenſe thee by-a 

* ſimilar piece of friendſhip, I am heartily at thy 
s ſervice. | = 


. „ WILLIAM GIILBEZRT ?.?“ 
The moment I had peruſed this diabolical epiſtle, 
my deſperate ſituation ſtared me in the face ten 
© thouſand horrid ideas crouded in my brain I for- 
got my ſex, and was reſolved upon revenge. 
I imparted my intention to no one; but, drefſing 

myſelf in a ſuit of cloaths that belonged to my 
brother (who was abroad with his regiment, ) 
which exactly fitted me, I immediately ſet out for 
London, with a. fixed determination of demandin 
Jjuſtice from the man who had ſo barbarouſly and 
* diſhonourably treated me. | 3 
Upon my arhival in the Metropolis, I enquired 
for Mr. Gilbert, and was informed he was then at 
© the ® ** Tavern, to which I repaired ; and call- 
ung for a room, deſired a waiter to inform lum that 
5 = * a Gentleman 
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_ © a Gentleman would be glad to ſpeak with him 
upon particular and urgent buſineſs. 

I had previouſly provided myſelf with piſtols ; 
* and, notwithſtanding the natural delicacy of my 
* conſtitution, my wrongs rendered me deaf to all 
* ſenſations of pity, armed me with ten-fold fury, 
and | was reſolutely bent to effect his deſtruction. 

* Ina few minutes Mr. Gilbert made hi 
© ance. The moment | ſaw him, in a frantic voice 
© 1 exclaimed, Villain, receive thy death !”” at the 
© {ame timediſcharging one of the piſtols at him, 
* the ball of which, by my perturbation of mind, 
* flew infinitely wide of the deſtined mark. In ſpite 
of my diſguiſe he inſtantly knew me, and ruſhing 
5 in upon me, diſarmed me. After ſurveying me 
5 ſome mements in ſilenee, with the moſt contemptu- 
© ous. ſneer he exclaimed, ©* What, im Heroict, 
„ Madam ' and turning round, was preparing to 
© leave me. | 

The noiſe of the piſtol having by this time al- 
armed the houſe, we were quickly ſurreunded by 
© the domeſtics, who inquiring into the cauſe, he in- 
formed them I was mad; and my unguarded ex- 
* preffions leading to a diſcovery of my ſex, they 
5 were perſuaded into the truth of his relation. 

Overcome with ſhame and diſappointment, I 
* fainted away, What paſſed during this interval I 
© know not; but upon regaining my ſenſes, IL. found 


« myſelf in a ſtrange bed, attended by people whoſe 
faces I had never ſeen before. To add to my ſur- 


c prize, in leſs than an hour I was aſtoniſhed by a 


« viſit from Mr. Gilbert. With well-difſembled ten- 
4 derneſs he approached me; and after expoſtulating 


© with me upon my raſh behav our, proceeded to 
1 vindicate every part of his conduct towards me. 


He aſſured me his love was as violent as ever; 
chat, indeed, in obechenee to the commands of his 
N „ „ e, 
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© Father, he had addrefſed a Lady, but that he 
© neither had, nor ever would marry her; that he 
© conſidered his engagement to me in too ſerious a 
© light to ſport wu; and that he was doubly 


_ © bound to ſupport that engagement both by his 


6- honour and love. 

© On hearing fo bare-faced a proſtitution of the 
©-word Honour, I conld contain my reſentment no 
© longer ; but preſenting him with the letter which 
© had given me ſo much uneaſineſs, I deſired him to 
&- peruſe it. _ 

© Scarce had he opened it, but I perceived his 
<« coward cheek grow pale.” — I faw every mark 
© of guilt, every mark of confuſion! 


Without waiting to hear him offer any thing * 


_ ©- his vindication, I addre ſſed him as follows: 


It was not, Sir, becauſe I doubted of your baſe-- 


© neſs that I preſented you with that letter; it was 


* not that I wanted proof of your guilt. —No, Sir, 
« J was aſſured of vour eowardly treachery ; I have 
& been long convincedof your diſingenuous behavi-- 
« our. It was to preterve you from the pitiful ſub- 
© terfuge of having recourſe to falſhood to ſupport 
your guilt ; it was to prevent you from adding a 
& 1ye to your other crimes, that I defired you to read 
de that epiſtle. Theſe, and theſe only, were the mo- 
© tives of my conduct.“ 5 
Well may you bluſh, Mr. Gilbert — Well may 
© you ſtand amazed and confuſed at this unjuſtifia. 
dle evidence of your guilt ! and well may you 


triumph over the credulity of a weak woman, whoſe 
only fault was that of loving you too well. But 


* know, Sir, the. injured have a Friend, who will 


one day do juſtice to their cauſe, and before whoſe 
_ © tribunal your arts will prove of ſmall avail? _ 


He appeared to be ſomewhat affected by what! 


| a ſaid; and as he {aw how hrtle it would ten towards 


6 his 
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© his vindication to perſiſt in an affirmation of his 
© innocence, he acknowledged there was but too 
much juſtice on the ſide of my complaint ; but at 
. the ſame time endeavoured to apologize for his 
criminality, by repreſenting the neceſſity he was 
under of not marrying during the life of his father 
without his concurrence, To this he added, the 
Violence of his love ; the improbability of. obtain- 
ing his father's conſent ; and finally declared, he 
conſidered himſelf as truly and lawfully my huſband, 
as tho” our nuptial benediction had been pronounced 
© by a regular Son of the Church. 
© It would be in vain, Madam, to deny, that in 
© ſpite of his baſeneſs I till loved him. Blinded and 


_ © infatuated. by that paſſion, I belived the truth of 


© his aſſertions, and was even the firſt to ſollicit a 
© reconciliation. I was now no longer the paſſionate 
© creature panting for revenge, but was. again the 
. „ fond, the credulous woman; again in love, and 
© again doomed to experience freſh . 


CHAP. V. 


| In which N. 5 Jones? s Story is concluded. A "0 
ea 75 neſt Man. Melancholy and a Mad-bou 15 
4 ; and more bad News. 


HAD now lived five weeks wk Mr. Gilbert 

(nor in all this time did Lonce acquaint my fa- 

9 4 * with my ſituation,) when he aſked me one 

* morning, if I had any objection to e 

him a few miles into the country, upon a viſit to 

an acquaintance, Lord Monſon. I very readily 

joined with the propoſal ; and a poſt chaiſe being 

© ordered, in a few hours we were conveyed to his 
od Lordſhip 's. ſeat. 

2 Led Monſon, though i in the decline of yk 
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© fill a ſlave to his paſſions, and of the moſt aband- 
© oned principles; equally devoid of honauxg-and- 
*- humanity, A few days intimacy with him gave 
me an opportunity of acquiring a thorough know - 
© ledge of his character; in which I found nothing 
* to admire, but every thing to fear from his un- 
© bridled licentiouineſs and brutality. 

© I had not been under his roof twenty. four hours, 
before his freedom of diſcourſe gave ſome alarm 
to my delicacy :- however, as my recluſe way of 
life while under the eye of my father, had left me 
totally unacquainted with the manners of the 
world, I attributed the ſtrangeneſs of his addreſs 
6. rather to my own ignorance of life, than to his 
© Locdthip's want of decorum. 

Mr. Gilbert going out one morning to amuſe 
© himſelf with his gun, Lord Monſon availed him- 
_ © ſelf with of the opportunity unceremoniouſly to 
\ © intrude into my bed-chamber. Surpriſed as I was, 
6. 1 ſtill retained preſence of mind ſufficient to de- 
© mand the reaſon of ſo untimely a viſit. * Love, 
„ my Angel” !”” (replied the monſter) and inſtantly 
* proceeded to ſuch liberties as left me not the leaſt 
© room to doubt the baſeneſs of his intentions. 
Leave me, my Lord, I beſeech you (exclaimed 
4 J, terrified at his violence,) nor aim at violating 
00 the ſacred laws of Honour and Hoſpitality.— Con- 

& ſider, my Lord, I am your gueſt, and am theres 
fore doubly intitled to your Lordſhip's protection 


Or, if deat to the calls of Honour, yet pay ſome 


44 attention to thoſe of Friendſhip. Does your Lords 
„„ ſhip rightly conſider the wrong you are ntenciog 
4 your friend—my huſband ?”?. 

„% Your huſband ! {replied he, with a ſneer)—I 
40 ſuppoſe, Madam, you mean Mr. Gilbert: but to- 
* let you into the ſecret, know that all my proceed- 


& ings have already received che ſanction of his con- 


8 Currence,”? 8 N You 
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4 You amaze me, my Lord (cried I) and could 
& my huſband be ſo very a villain?” 

lt is matter of very great indifference to me 
”" * (af wered his Lordihip,) whether Mr. Gilbert be 
your huſband or not; but his aſſuring me to the 
e contrary, together witira firm belief that every 


© fine woman has an undeniable claim to univerſal 


© adoration, will prove my exculpation z nay, 
« will vindicate me, ſhould I be compelled to 
proceed to any extremity. Belides (added he,) 


relinquiſh ſo much beauty, has, in my opinion, 


„ forfeited every pretenſion to regard, and deſerves 


to be treated with every diſhonour he has been ſo 
„ anxious to brirg upon himſelf.” / 

As I found he was fully bent upon accompliſhing 
his defires, i proceeded! to make all the reſiſtance 
I could. My outcries alarmed ſome of the ſervants, 


« who, accuſtomed as they were to their maſter's. 
brutality, nevertheleſs. by their appearance hindered 


hia from putting his deteſtable deſigns into exe- 


- 


the firſt opportunitv. 


Not v ithſtanding I was ſo firmly convinced of 
Me. Gee J was ſtill determined not 


our, nor of the ſecret he had communicated to me, 
-as I well knew I was in both their power, and 
ignorant how far they might exert the — 
they poſſeſſed over me. 

When Mr. Gilbert, therefore, nend I re. 
ceived him with a countenance as if nothing ex- 
traordinary had happened; though I could per- 
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{ iouſnels of having mcrited a que. different re- 
* ception. 


6 Supper bouy over, we ſoon after retired to our 
3 * 
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* a man who could be prevailed upon fo eaſily to 


cution for the preſent ; and he left me with an 
open declaration of effecting his wicked purpoſe 


to take te leaſt notice of Lord Monſon's behavi- 


ceive, by the ſingularity of his behaviour, a con- 


* l 
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© apartment without my exprefling any thing, by 
6. word or aQien, whereby he coi Id poſſibly gueſs at 


© my uneaſueſs. My thoughts kept me awake dur- 
6. ing the greatcf} pait of the night; and I perceived 
Mr. Gilbert had as little inclination to fleep as 


© myſelf :. however, towards the approach of morn- 


© ing I fell into a ſound fleep, which lafted without 
6. intermiſſion till near ten o'clock. But what was 


** my ſurprize, upon u aking, to find myſelf faſt lock- 


ed in the arms of Lord Monſon !—] ftruggled, 
I cried, I did all it was poffible for a woman 
to do in my caſe; but, alas! my ſtrength failed 
me I fainted away—and—and—the monſter 
Dr TT. - | | 

Here ſhe was interrupted by a flood of tears, 
which having partly reſtored her to eaſe, ſhe proceed- 


ed as follows: 


* O, Madam | words are unequal to the deſerip- 


tion of my feelings, upon recovering my ſenſes. 1 


*- execrated the brutal authors of my miſery—I tore 


my hair—offered violence to my perſon —my rea- 


* fon ſtaggered—and in a few days I remained in a. 


© lethargic ſtate of inſenſibility; whilſt thoſe ſtains 


to Humanity, who had reduced me to that pitiable 
condition, laughed at my ſufferings ; and regard- 
© leſs of my wrorgs, lived to triumph over every 
6: tye of honour, over every attribute of manhood 


and generoſuy! | 


© I know not bow long I remained after this 


©. tranſaction under the inhoſpitable roof of Lord 
' © Monſon ; ſuffice it to ſay, that during the time I. 


did remain there, I was ſubject to every caprice 


and whim which luſt and a depraved imagination 
could ſuggeſt. 55 


One morning, without any preparatory intima- 


| tion, I was forced into a poſt-chaife, which con- 
veyed me to a genteel houſe, into which I was 


compelled 
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© compelled to enter. The perſon who accompanied 


me, after diſcourſing with the people of the houſe, 
departed and left me. L ſoon found out that this 


was a private receptacle for thoſe unfortunate per- 
ſons whoſe reaſon was impaired ; — and notwith- 


ſtanding this was an additional proof of the bar- 
barity of Mr. Gilbert, I was ſo compleatly miſer- 
able, as to be then totally indifferent with regard 


to any ſituation. 


* Two years I lived in this manner, treatec with 


all that ſeverity ſo univerſally practiſed in fuch 


places. Indeed began to fear the term of my 
impriſonment would end only with my life: 


| however, in this I was happily deceived. 


A young woman who!e employment it was to 


attend upon the unhappy objects who were con- 
fined there, appeared to ſhew many ſigns of par- 


tiality in my favour, and evidently treated me with 


a degree of tenderneſs that could ſcarcely be ex- 
pected from a perſon who had been ſo long habi- 


tuated to ſcenes which appeared calculated to ren- 


der all the tender affections callous. Ignorant as 1 
was of the motive which induced her to behave 


with ſo viſible a partiality, I was, nevertheleſs, 


ever greatefully ready to acknowledge it, and to 


ſolicit a. continuance of her friendſhip and eſteem. 
This I the more readily did, from a perſuaſion 


that ſhe poſſeſſed a through ſenſibility of heart, 
and a mind formed to ſympathize. with the af- 


flicted. 
She came into my apartment one FI and af- 


tei expreſſing her ſorrow for my confinement, de- 
_ © fired I. would favour her with a relation of my 


Hiſtory. I very readily complied with her requeſt, 
at which ſhe ſeemed much affected; and in return 


gave the following account of herſelf 


That ſhe hadbeen n youngto a Merchant 


66 in 
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*© in the City, who wedded her ſolely on account 
of her fortune, which was conſiderable; that he 
vas no ſooner poſſeſſed of it, than he contrived 
to get her confined in the houle we were then in; 
that during five years ſhe was nearly upon the 
ſame terms as T was; but that after that period, 
her huſbard neglecting to pay the demand of the 
' maſter of the houſe, ſhe was conſtrained te attend 
upon her fellow-priſoners as a ſervant ;. and that 
* ſhe agreed to this the more readily, as the there- 
<< by enjoyed a degree of liberty permitted to no 
other patient.” 
* I intrcated her to invent ſome method by 
* which I might effect my eſcape. This ſhe pro- 
* miſed to do, upon condition I conſented to accept 
her as a companion of my flight. 
ou need not doubt, Madam, (continued ſne) 
but to this propoſal I gladly agreed; and the 
more fo, as the ſimilarity in our misfortunes ren- 
*- dered her doubly deſerving my friendſhip. AN 
©. things being therefore provided, one evening ſne 
© let me out unperceived by any one; and taking the 
dire road to my father's houſe, which lay only 
eleven miles diſtant, we commenced our journey 
with joyful hearts, „% 
I thought it not adviſeable to go immediately 
(to my father, leaſt the joy of ſeeing me ſhould be 
productive of ſome bad effect. I therefore called 
© at an Inn nearly oppoſite , and tho? it was ſcarcely 
* five o'clock, yet as we had been walking all night 
the earlineſs of the hour hindered us not from ſeek» 
ing ſome refreſhment. - Rr 
As 1 was dreſſed in the habit of the houſe from 
* whence we had eſcaped, it was impoſſible for any 
* one to know me; I therefore began to make ſome 
 *- enquiries about the neighbourhood ; ſuch as, who 
were the principal people of the village, 2 the 
5 8 1 
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ke: to all which queſtions I received anſwers, with- 
* out any diſcovery of who I was, or what was my 
© motive for aſking. I next enquired, what was the 
name of their Vicar, and was ſurpriſed to hear a 
© ſtrange name: but it immediately occurred to me 
« that, perhaps, my father had provided himſelf 
© with a Curate, which had cauſed the miſtake. I 
© therefore replied (willing to be ſatisfied), That I 
© thought Vir. Jores had been in poſſe ſſion of the 
living. Ah, lack-a-day ! (anſwered the good 
« woman) pocr Mr. Jones had a bad daughter, who 


© ran away, ro one knows where; and her indiſcre- 


& tion had ſuch an effect upon her fathar, that it 
& ſhortly after broke his heart. I believe there was 


© not a dry eye in the pariſh when he was buried. 
% Poor Gentleman! he requeſted that his daugh- 


«. ter's picture might be buried with him, Ah 
« ?tis a ſad thing to have undutiful children,” 

Think, think, Madam, what I ſuffered after re- 
£ ceivingthis inteligence II was like one diſtracted; 


and my behaviour ſoon led to a diſcovery of my 
6 real charr&er; which the Hoſteſs had no ſooner 


_ poſſeſſed herſelf of, than ſhe entered into ſome o- 
£ ther particulars which ſtill more affected me. She 
informed me, that the morning on which, full of 
my raſh ſcheme, I had ſet out for London, my 


© father had made ſtrict enquiry after me 
all over the neighbourhood :- That hearing no 


tidings of me there, he proceeded to London in 


s queſt of me; where being diſappointed in his en- 


©. deavours to learn what was become of me, with 


dejected ſpirits he returned back, where he reſign- 
ed him elf up to the blackeſt deſpair: That, ſome 


little time after this, his melancholy ſo encreaſed, 
that he appeared inſenſible to every thing, refuſed 


©. his food, and did nothing for whole days but cry, 
4. and call. upon my name. She likewiſe informed 


— Oe" 


© me, that he had transferred all he poſſeſſed into the 
© hands of Guardians, to be equally divided between 
my brother _— ſelf, — — I ſhould appear 
© to 14 it; nd finally, That they had made all 

© poſſible 5 aſter my brother, but could gain 
* no intelligence of him; though what appeared to 
them the moſt probable conjecture was, that he 
* was made priſoner ; he being miſſed immediately 
after an engagement with the enemy, in which 

© he had particularly diſtinguiſhed himſelf. 
1 know not how it was, but my eyes then re- 
© fuſed to obey the felings of my heart, and I re- 
© maind in a ſtate of inſenſibility, incapable of ſned- 
ding a tear: I, however, requeſted her to ſhew 
© me the tomb which incloſed the remains of my 
© dear Parent; a fight of which I imagined would 
« awaken me from my lethargy, and call forth the 
_ ©. humid token of my filial reſpect. | 
© By the ſtedfaſt manner in which I made known 
my requeſt, ſhe was evidently fearful that I had 
* adoptes ſore raſh reſolution, and therefore inſiſted 
upon accompanying me. This I readily permitted 
* her to do, and we all three ſet out together. Hav- 
6 « ing reached the ſpot enriched with the bones of 

my father, I found the effect much the ſame I had 
© ſurmiſed ; and my tears voluntarily paid the tribute 
due to Duty and Affection Having a few minutes 
£ indu] ayfelf in this © dignity of grief,” I 
found myſelt conſiderably more at eaſe, my ſpirits 
< more elevated; and my whole foul enlarged; and 
I returned to the Inn in a far different mood from 
© that in which Het out. 

Having ſomewhat refreſhed 1. 1 repaired 
to the houſe of the Gentleman whom my father 
had nominated as executor to his laſt will, who 
© gave me a cordial reception, and to whom 1 relat- 
* ed all that had befallen me. — He joined in execrat- 

5. ing that villain Gelbest—Fandan me,. Madam 


can- 
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(continued ſhe,) for making uſe of that expreſſion 
© the injured have the privilege to complain and 
© adviſed me to ſeek redreſs. : 
© AQtated by the hope of prevailing upon him 
yet to do me juſtice, I yeſterday left my friends, and 
came here only to be a melancholy evidence of the 
impoſſibility of my ever finding relief from my 
© troubles on this fide the grave.” 
Here ſhe concluded her Story, and left me 
equally aſtoniſhed and aſhamed at the conduct of a 
man, who could ſo iahumanly treat a young creature, 
who, it was apparent from every circumſtance, in 
- ſpite of his ill- uſage, ſtill continued to love him. 
J enquired by what means ſhe diſcovered the 
Preſent reſidence of Mr. Gilbert; when ſhe inform 
ed me, that ſhe learned it by enquiring at the Tavern 
where ſhe ſaw him at the time ſhe diſcharged the 
piſtol at him. 
As there appeared no doubt as to the erimina- 
lit, of Mr. Gilbert, I did every thing in my power 
to reconcile this unfortunate young creature to- her 
misfortunes ; but as it was evident to me, how little 
her appearance before him would tend. to heal her 
wrongs, I adviſed her to give up all thoughts of ſee- 
ing him, and return home in expeQation of what 
Time and Fortune might execute in her favour. 
*« She very readily followed my advice, and took 


her leave, whilſt the tears ſtood quivering in her 


eye, beſeeching me to be doubly cautious againſt the 
baſe arts of a man, who had already evinced how 
great a ſtranger he was to every attribute of honour.” 
Mrs. Gilbert was going to proceed, when Mr. 
Lloyd bogged her to defer the remainder of her 
Narrative till another opportunity, as it was time 
for him to wait on the Juſtice, in order to make en- 
quiry reſpecting Mr. Rattle and the Manager. Our 
Heroine immediately made a pauſe ; and here the 
the Reader may, if he chooſes, make a pauſe alſo. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. VI 


Deſcription of a remarkable Garden : And a Diſcourſe 
upon the Holly of Deſpair, which the Critic will 
think very aull, and the Man of Faſhion very un- 
ſeaſonable. ; 


TX 7 HILST Mr. Lloyd was gone to execute the 
/ enquiry mentioned at the concluſion of the 
laſt Chapter, Mrs. Gilbert, accompanied by Mr. 
Gwynn the Houickeeper, indulged herſelf with tak- 
ing a walk in the garden, the laying out of which 
evinced no leis a claim to fingularny, than did the 
manſion to which it belonged. A group of worm- 
eaten figures, whole only value was centered in the 
antiquity they manifeſted, and whoſe mutilation ſerv- 
ed no leſs as an object tor reflection, than as an evi- 
_ dence of the uncommon taſte of their maſter, pre- 
ſented an undeniable proof of the power of Time. In 
one place ſtood elevaied an Hercules without his 
club, in another, an Helen bereft of her noſe; next to 
her, a Cupid with his bow broke in twain, near whoin 
appeared a headleis Mercury, with only one leg. A 
Philoſopher might have found here ample room to 
indulge his love for meditation; and here a Virtuoſo 


might have lamented the univerſal and thocking de- 


pravation of Taſte ; whilſt a man of real judgment 
_ deviating from both, might have juſtly found em- 
ployment in condemning alike the idle reveries of 
the one, and the uſeleſs pedantry of the other, which 
could fo readily direct their attention to a vain re- 
gard for trifles. 3 V 

Hewever, as Mrs Gilbert was unfortunately nei- 
ther a Philoſopher nor a Virtuoſo, ſhe paid but lit- 
tle attention to thoſe venerable perſonages: In fact, 
ſhe had employment ſufficient in meditating upon 


her 
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her own misfortnnes. She found herſelf amongſt 
ſtrangers, in a place ſhe was totally unacquainted 
with; forlorn and deſtitute, without the conſolation 
of having any one to direct her. Should the return 
to Cardiff, an immediate diſperſion of the remain- 
der part of the Company muſt. be the natural and 
unavoidable conſequence of the loſs of the Manager 
and his Friend, without whoſe affiſt.ince it was im- 
impoſſible to proceed in their plan of itinerancy. 
The confideration of theſe circumſtances created 
in her mind many very diſagreeable fenſations; nor 
could that animated flow of ipirits which ſhe natural- 
1y poſſeſſed, bear her up ſufficiently againſt the tide 
of diſtreſs that apparently threatened to overwhelm 
her. Mrs. Gwynn, the humanity of whoſe diſpoſi- 
tion was ſcarcely to be equalled, and who perceived 
to what a melancholy ſtate theſe thoughts had re- 
duced her, ſtrove all in her power to divert her at- 
tention trom reflections ſo diſagreeable: But all in 
vain! Think of it ſhe muſt, although ſhe endea- 
voured to hide her uncaſineſs, as much as ſhe poſ- 
ſibly could from the obſervance of every one, 
If it ſhould be interogated, why Mrs, Gilbert 
ſhould be vo more ſenſible of her diſtreſſed ſituati- 
on, than in the morning previous to her commenc- 
ing the recital of her Hiſtory, or than the preceding 
night, let it be remembered, that ſhe was in general 
bleſſed with a ſhare of ſpirits, the vivacity of which 
| was ſuperior to the common misfortunes of life; 
that enured as the was to diſappointment, her natu- 
ral gaiety of heart ſo far prevailed over every conſide- 
ration of what ſhe herſelf was to fuffer, that, forry 
as ſhe was for the fate of her companions, ſhe was, 
nevertheleſs, enabled to endure the ſtroke which 
deprived her of them with reſolution, and ſhe even 
ſaw herſelf left deſtitute without a murmur. But 
when by the defice of Mr. Lloyd ſhe entered into 
%%% ũ ỹi- | a relation 
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a relation of her adventures, ſhe found the taſk too 
weighty to ſupport, without effeQing a dimunition 

of thoſe ſpirits which had hitherto ſupported her 


| equally againſt the attacks of preſent, and the dead 


of future diſtreſs ” Cs 
As ſhe found, during the ſhort intervals which 
her misfortunes allowed her, and which even the 
moſt wretched are occaſionally bleſſed with, certain 
cravings of curiofity which longed to be ſatisfied in 
regard to ſome particulars reſpecting Mr. Lloyd, 
ſhe made her deſire known to Mrs. Gwynn, who ap- 
peared readily diſpoſed to gratify her; and in conſe- 
quence thereof mformed her, that Mr. Lloyd was 
a Gentleman of an ancient family, who with an 
only ſiſter were the ſole fruit of their parents, mar- 
Triage; that before he had attained his fourteenth 
year, he had the misfortune to loſe both his parents; 
ſoon after which his ſiſter, WII was four years older 
than himſelf, unaccountably eloped from her Guar- 
dian, and had never ſince been heared of; and that 
Mr. Lloyd, who was exceedingly fond of her, was 
ſo ſenſibly aMiQted by her loſs, that he had deter- 
mined upon living a ſingle life; by which refolution 
he had hitherto firmly abided. * 
S con after this converſation with Mrs. Gwynn, 
Mr. Lloyd made his appearance. The moment 
Mrs. Gilbert ſaw him, with a tremulous accent ſhe 
enquired u hat intelligence he had brought her. He 
informed her, that there was too much reaſon to 
fear that both Mr. Rattle and the Manager were 
really guilty of the crime laid to their charge, as 
they were detained upon the poſitive evidence of two 
Gentlemen whom they had robbed three weeks be- 
fore, Mrs. Gilbert ſtill urged the probability of 
their being miſtaken, nor would her charity for the 
_ unfortunate men permit her to indulge the moſt diſt- 
ant thought which might tend to conſider them as 
De 1 . criminal: 


60 
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criminal: on the contrary, ſhe related many inſtan- 
ces of the identity of a pei ſon being ſworn to, who, 


nevertheleſs, had afterwards been able to prove a 


clear alibi. 
Dinner being upon the table, Mr. Lloyd was 


Was prevented from laying any more at preſent up- 


on fo diſagreeable ſuhject; but conducting her in- 
to the parlour, begged er to aſſiſt in doing honour 
to an entertainment, where he hoped a hearty wel- 


come would ſufficiently atone for the want of a more 


elegant preparation. During the time of dinner 
{which was conducted with the ſtricteſt decorum), 
Mr. Lloyd endeavoured to prevail upon his gueſt to 
forget for a moment her mis{vitunes. To enable 


him the better to effect fo laudable a purpoſe, he 
called in the aſſiſtance of the Curate, who luckily 
had juſt then made his appearance, no lefs agreeably 


than unexpected. Nir. Lloyd was well aſſured that 


that worthy Divine would gladly embrace an oppor- 
tunity which afforded him the probable means of 
being any ways inſtrumental towards the completion 
of ſo commendable a taſk ; he therefore made no 
ſcruple to give him ſome lights into Mrs. Gilbert's 
hiſtory, as alſo of attempting to account for that 
gloomineſs which juſt then ſeemed to overcloud her. 


The Curate, who had attentively liſtened to what 
Mr. Lioyd had imparted to him, and whole philoſo- 
phy was founded alone upon the ſhallow foundation 
of Theory, proceeded to caution her againſt the ſin 
of giving way to the attacks of Deſpair, which he 
aſſerted was «qually weak and wicked. 
© Diſappointment, Madam (iaid he, ) is ſo cloſely 
„ blended with the frailty of our natures, that to be 
„ depreſſed at a circumſtance of which every rati- 
onal Bring ſhould hive in continual expeRation, 
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the unlimited gratification of every deſice which 
oo 


N towards 


& is both fooliſh and profane. Were we permitted 


Caprice or a warm imagination might think requiſite 


| 
| 
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© towards rendering our domeſtic happineſs per- 
&© manent what miſerable creatures ſhould we be 
Naturally of a fickle, wavering diſpoſition, even 
c ſupreme happineſs itſelf, could the poverty of our 
cc natures enjoy it, would ſoon be transformed into 
& miſery ! Mankind are too often the authors of 
6 their own unhappineſs. Diſcontented with the 


<6 humble ſtation in which the Deity for ſome wiſe 


& and ſalutary purpoſe has thought proper to place 
«© them, they moſt daringly arraign the juſtice of 
& his Providence, and attribute to themſelves merits 
« deduced alone from ingratitude and impiety. A 
cc perſon of this ſort is ever unhappy. A perpetual 
% melancholy ſurrounds him. The gloomineſs of his 
« diſpoſition is ſuch, as to make him behold the 
© common miſchances to which every ſtation of life 


« js ſubject, as io many evils combinded alone for 


c the deſtruction of an individual. The proſperity 


„ his neighbours he contemplates with uneafineſs. 


* Envious, moroſe, and diſcontented, his ſpleen diſ- 
& colours every thing. As his years increaſe, the 
e peeviſhneſs of his diſpoſition grows more apparent; 


© and as he lived miſerable, he dies unlamented b 


4 his friends, a melancholy proof of the fatality 


Which attends Deſpair. 


On the contrary, thoſe whoſe wiſer conduct is 


ce regulated by the dictates of Reaſon and Religion, 


& will conſider Affliction only as meant to call their 


attention from the nugatory purſuits of this life to 
„the contemplation of a future; to rouſe them from 
„ that carnal ſecurity into which all mankind are 


4 too apt to fall ; and to remind them, that the ne- 


ver- ſleeping eye of Omnipotence is ever a ſpecta- 


tor of their actions. They will encounter misfor- 


„ tune with that fortitude and reſolution which 
« , Wiſdom alone can beſtow. Patiently enduring the 
„ calamitics attendant on mortality, they will bear 


« adverſity without a ſigh, and pain without a tear. 
Vo. I, C „ Shculd 
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4 Should Providence unexpectedly ſnatch from them 


ec their neareſt and deareſt friend, ſo far from im- 
cc piouſly murmuring at the ſtroke, they will rather 
c (conſcious of the wiſdom and mercy of the Deity) 
« {it down and praiſe him for having taken him out 
« ofa life of ſorrow and pain to be partaker of an 


6 eternal Sabbath.” | 
The Curate had proceeded thus far with his re- 


marks, when he was unfortunately interrupted by 


the entrance of a neighbour, who notified to him 
that his wife had juſt fell down in an apoplectic fit, 
and that they were alarmed with a fear of her im- 


mediate diſſolution. 


A ſhock of an earthquake would have proved 
_ trifling, to what the poor Curate experienced at this 


intelligence. He was ſo ſurpriſed that he knew not 


how to behave, and the ſtate of his mind was evi- 
dent to every perſon preſent. Mrs. Gilbert reminded 


him of the folly of murmuring againſt the diſpenſati- 


ons of Providence; recommended him to ſummon to 
his aſſiſtance the powers of Fortitude; and, in fine, 
retailed back to him his own arguments. I would not 


do.—The Curate tenderly loved his wife. 
CHAT. vit-- 


The Dith rence between Theory and Praiice in Pbila- 
ſepby defined. Mrs. Gilbert's Story continued. A 


Letter, and an Elopement, More Mifortunes. 


HILOSOPHY is ſo far from being confined to 

theory, that unleſs a man unites a tolerable 
ſhare of practice to his other acquiſitions, not an ac- _ 
quaintance with every Moral of Seneca or Epictetus 


will exculpate him from the charge of pedantry. 


Like Phyſic, Philoſophy has many pretenders, and 
all mankind in general ſeem ambitious of diſplaying 


the 
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the ſuperiority of their knowledge in both thoſe ſci- 
3 head ach 1 an individual to 
whom you may chuſe to communicate your caſe, but 
will preſcribe you an infallible ſpecihc. Are you 
grieved for the death of a tender parent, a faithful 
wife, or a dutiful child ? Every one who penetrates 


into your forrow, will remind you of the folly of 


mourning for thoſe who are inſenſible of your lamen- 
tation; and with a wonderful ſhare of ſagacity will 
endeavour to conſole you by the trite obſervation, 
that ** all who live muſt die yet, perhaps, theſe 
very comforters are as ready to run into the folly 
they have been declaiming againſt, and that upon 
the moſt trifling occafion, as the perſon the have 


troubled with their unneceſſary advice. 
Io condole with a perſon in trouble, is both hu- 


mane and friendly. It denotes the fincerity of your 
friendſhip, and the benevolerice of your mind : but 


to ſuppoſe from hence, that it is neceſſary to be per- 


petually plaguing him with the repetition of diy 


maxims, and antiquated morals, ſubjects you at once 
to the charge of impertinence, and at the ſame time 
15 an impeachment of your underſtanding. 


When the mind is at variance with Peace, ſome- 
times to indulge the gloomineſs of its ideas, is re- 
quiſite to reſtore it to its uſual tranquility. Grief 


ads by various ways. Upon ſome perſons it operates 


in an inſtantaneous phrenzy ; in others, it wears a 
gentler form, and ſettles in the dark habit of Melan- 
choly : in either of theſe caſes the mind admits of 


no conſolation, till Time has corrected, in ſome de- 


gree, the violence of the one, ard the gloomy in- 
ſenſibility of the other, by permitting the return of 
Philoſophy and Reaſon ; which, during the firſt 
effects of grief, can boaſt of a place only in the bo- 


ſoms of few perſons. 


The Curate, whoſe knowledge of the Euman 
eee ee 1 
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heart was not drawn from experience, was very 
ready in the adminiſtration of maxims deduced alone 
from Theory ; but unfortunately, he had never re- 
flected how far they were praQticable. The indiſ- 
Poſition of his help-mate in a moment ſhewed him 
the prevalence of Nature, the weakneſs of Philoſophy, 
and how ſuperficial thoſe reaſons are which derive 
not their origin from experience. 

Sorry as Mrs. Gilbert was for the domeſtic miſ- 
fortune of the worthy Clergyman, ſhe nevertheleſs 
could not avoid making various obſervations on the 
frequency of giving advice, which, though perhaps 
lalutary and well-intended, yet is often ſuch as the 
giver himſelf is incapable of following, whenever his 
affairs render ſuch rules neceſſary. 

Mr. Lloyd in return obſerved, that every claſs of 
| mankind, the young, the old, the rich, and the poor, 
all think themſelves alike capable of adviſing the 
other members of the community: That their in- 
ſtructions as frequently favour of caprice or ignorance, 

as of judgment ; and hence it was that ſo many peo- 
ple, diffident of their own ſuperior knowledge, are 
ruined by adhering to the opinions of a ſtranger. 

As Mrs. Gilbert began to reſume her wonted tran- 
quility, ſhe, at the deſire of Mr. Lloyd, proceeded 
with her Narrative : 

Hitherto, Sir, (ſaid ſhe,) you have beheld me 
alone in the light of a perſon united to a tender and 
indulgent huſband ; but alas l how ſoon is the ſcene 
to be reverſed | The calm is over, and in the tempeſt 
we forget all thoughts of former pleaſure. 
No ſooner was Miſs Jones gone. than I began 
to weigh over repeatedly and deliberately in thought, 
all ſhe had told me. That Mr. Gilbert was a villain, 
I made not the leaſt doubt—Lvery word ſpoke it— 
every circumſtance confirmed it. Tis true, he had 
hitherto behaved to me with tenderneſs and 2 * 5 
ut 


- 
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but I was ignorant how long that might laſt. Per- 
haps, thought J, at this very inſtant he may be bar- 
tering away my honeur to Lord Monſon, or ſome 
other Wretch equally depraved.—I conſidered myſelf 
in perpetual danger ; and my imagination, naturally 
fertile in multiplying dangers, repreſented to my mind 
chains, whips, ſtraw, and every melancholy emblem 
of a mad-houle. | | 
© The violation of his vows, the profanation of 
the marriage ceremony. and the evident diſhonour 
which marked the whole of his conduct to the unfor- 
tunate Charlotte, all conſpired to make me form a 
reſoiutioa of conſidering myſelf no longer as his wife. 
I pitured to my fancy what conſequences might 
naturally reſult from the artifices of a man whom 
neither Juſtice could reſtrain, nor Honour could bind, 
They were too dreadful even for thought to endure 
unmov'd; I was therefore determind to leave him. 
„ Blind to every conſideration of what my indiſ- 
cretion would entail upon me, and infenſible to the 
many inconveniencies and dangers my fex ard inex- 
perience both ſubjected me to, I, unknown to any 
of the ſervants, bundled up a few neceſſaries for which 


I knew I ſhould have an indiſpenſabie neceſſity ; and 


taking with me a ſmall ſum of money, that very 
evening bid adieu to the habitation of Mr. Gilbert. 
„As he was in the country at the time of my 
putting this plan in execution, I left the following 
| Letter in a place which I was ſure no one viſited be- 
_ fides himſelf: 8 85 55 
r 
As you might otherwiſe, perhaps, be at a loſs 
4 to account for my conduct, I have left this Letter 
behind me to apologize for it. To a heart naturally 
66 debaſed, it will require an uncommon ſtretch of 
faith to credit the poſſibility of there being yet a 
„ perſon exiſting who can fo far forget the eaſe of 
© her ſituation, as to embrace a ſtate of dependency ; 
. 5 HE 5 ans 
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and That merely, becauſe ſhe is actuated by the 
« the nobleſt, the greateſt motive, a love of Vir- 
« uk. It is not at preſent my intention of enter- 
« ; 

«« ſtance, which, though painful and ſevere, is ne- 
« yertheleſs at the ſame time indiſpenſably neceſſary, 


« and founded on the baſis of the moſt diſintereſted 
% honour. Suffice it to ſay, Sir, I am no ſtranger to 


© the cowardice and criminality of your conduct 


© with reſpect to ber, whoſe affection certainly 
«6 


6 you a prey to the ſeverity of your own refleCtions, 
« happy might they be the means of effecting that 


*« repentance ſo ardently wiſhed you by the unfor- 


« Lovisa.” 


« No ſooner had I completed the above epiſtle, 


than with a ſorrow ful heart (which even a con ſciouſ- 
neſs of the juſtice of the cauſe in which I was then 
about to embark could not prevent) I departed, leav- 


ing word I was going to viſit an acquaintance. Un- 


determined what courſe or mode of life to purſue, I 


walked on, ruminating on the fatality attendant on | 
my unfertunate exiſtence, till I actually found my- 


{elf ſeveral miles from town. It was a fine ſummer's 


evening; the fun was upon the decline, and the 


beautiful radiance of the ſky could not have failed 


producing the moſt pleaſing effects in any other 


boſom than mine. Lo me, on the contrary, its ſere- 


nity operated in a different manner, as it only ſerved 
to remind me of my late happineſs, which, at the 
very period I thought the maſt permanent and 

folid, I found, owing to the adverſity of my fate, 
to be in a ſlate the moſt dangerous and uncertain. 
Alas! thought I, bew exceedingly fatal and un- 

fortunate have been the various periods and occur- 
rences of my life. Denied the knowledge of my 


| Parents 5 


ng into a more minute explanation of a circum- 


merited a more grateful recompence ;—but I leave 


—— — —— — FWW 
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parents; obliged for my education and ſupport to 
the benevolence of a ſtranger, and deprived of that 


benefaQor at a time when her aſliſtance was the 
moſt neceſſary : my little ALL a prey tothe diſhon- 


eſty of a villain ; and, to complete the ſcore of my 
miſeries, united to a man the moſt devord of honour, 


whoſe tenderneſs is affected, and whoſe profeſſions 
of love, alone the offspring of artifice and diſſimula- 
tion. It is true, he has ever behaved to me with 
every exterior mark of affection and regard; but 
then, may not that be accounted for, from a preſump- 
tion that his deſigns are as yet not ſufficiently mature 
for execution? Other Lord Monſons may be found 


_ equally as unfeeling, equally as wicked | 


In this manner did I ruminate within myſelf, 


whilſt the tears plentifully betokened the diſtracted 


flate of my mind. The ſun was now gone down, 


and I found myſelf at a great diſtance from town, 


weary, faint, and almoſt benighted: I therefore re- 


ſolved upon entering the firſt public houſe I could 
find, in order to procure ſome little refreſhment 
which I began to perceive myſelf in much need of. 
Walking onwards with this intention, I was 
preſently overtaken by a man on horſeback, who, af- 
ter having ſurveyed me with uncommon attention, 


ordered me to ſtop. Unable as I was to account for 


this circumſtance, I however immediately complied 


with his requeſt ; which I had no fooner done, than 


producing a piſtol, he demanded my bundle, toge- 
ther with what money I had. Terrified beyond ex- 


preflion and unable to reſiſt, I delivered him the par- 


| ticulars of his demand, of which he had no fooner 
poſſeſſed himſelf than he left me to experience the 
aggravated horrors of poverty and diftreſs. 


C4 CHAP. 
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CHAP, VIII. 


A further Continuation of the principal Matter of this 

Hiflory. Refleftions on the Power of Idea. The Gen- 

' eroſity of a modern Landlady diſplayed. More Ad- 

ventures, comprehending a providential Inter po ſition, 
and a rural O. - 

Roe: mind truly reſolved, Misfortune, how- 

ever powertul, is not ſtrong enough to make 


it relinquiſh its aim. It was juſt ſo with me. Not- 


withſtanding by this laſt accident I found myſelf 
doubly deſtitute, I was nevertheleſs determined to 
perſevere in my former reſolution of for ever ſepa- 
rating from ſo baſe a man as Mr. Gilbert. In vain I 
repreſented to myſelf the many mortifications my 
poverty would ſubject me to. I armed myſelf againſt 


every reflection of this kind, and, fortified by the 


conſideration of the rectitude of my conduct, I was 
reſolutely bent to proceed in ſpite ot every miſchance 
of Fate. 

“ Conſidering the former beauty of the evening 
the night was uncommonly dark, and the gathering 


clouds ſeemed to indicate the near approach of a 


norm; this induced mend my pace. I he rain how- 
ever exceeded my utmoſt efforts, and I was ſuddenly 
drenched in a manner quite through. 

” Eſpying a houſe I entered it without ceremony, 
and enquiring for the hoſteſs, I related to her the 


circumſtance of my having being robbed, and at the 


ſame time entreated of her hoſpitality the indulgence 
of a little refreſhment, 

As my dreſs (which though unadorned with 
any ſuperflucus finery, was nevertheleſs ſuſſiciently 
ſtriking to attrac the attention of an obſerver) im- 
preſſed her with an idea of my being ſomewhat 
woe 
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ſuperior to that claſs of itinerants whom artifice a- 
lone enables to procure a miſerable exiſtence, ſhe 
very readily admitted of my requeſt. The ſeverity 
of my ſufferings however hindered me from taſting 
any kind of nouriſhment, and overwhelmed with 
forrow I retired to bed. 

« Nothwithſtanding the fatigue I had undergone, 
my ſpirits were not ſufficiently compoſed to admit 
of reſt. Every attempt to ſleep I found was ineffec- 
tual. Equally reſtleſs and uneaſy in body and mind, 
E therefore lay loft in a labyrinth of thought, count- 
ing the tedious minutes and anxiouſly wiſhing for 
morning. | 

«© Perhaps there is no ſtate of mind the frailty of 
our natures is ſubjeQ to, more tedious and unbeara- 
dle than that of expeQation when mixed with doubt. 
By the power of idea we look forward, and'find our- 
ſelves almoſt on the point of realizing our wiſhes ; 
when a momentary return of Reaſon awakes us from 
our fond reverie, to the experience of thoſe miſeries 

which the ſons and daughters of affliction are ever 
_ expoſed to. VVV „ 
e lt was juſt ſo with me. Ruminating on my un- 
fortunate ſituation, I ſtill looked forward for happier 
days. My Ideas painted ſcenes which by the magic 
of Fancy diſperſed the gloom of my ſorrows, and 
amidſt the deſart created a living paradiſe. I imagin- 
ed myſelf free and diſengaged from all my care; I 
pictured to myſelf every joy, every happineſs, which 
could await the moſt diſtinguiſhed favourite of For- 
tune. I conſidered myſelf as no longer labouring un- 
der the frown of Adverſity ; no longer the ſport of a 
partial unrelenting world; no longer the partner of 
_ affliction. But alas! how vain is fancy ! Amidſt 
this delectable ſcene; amidſt all this necromantic 
anticipation, origirating from deluſive hope; in a 


moment the uncertainty of future happineſs was loft | 
| = © EE 
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in the aſſuredneſs of preſent diſtreſs, and the clouds 
of mis fortune overſhadowed the gaudy landſcape, 


which only borrowed its graces from the viſignary 


phantaſies of a prolific imagination. 
No ſooner were the firſt beams of the ſun viſi- 
ble on the diſtant hills, than with a ſorrowful heart 
I aroſe from my bed, and having dreſſed myſelf 1 
began to conſider what courſe it was moſk prudent to 
purſe. If I continued my ſcheme of proceeding far- 
ther into the country, ſurrounded as | was with ho- 
verty, I only thereby expoſed myſelf to that certain 


danger to be dreaded from the known inhuma nit of 
the world, and at the ſame time ſubjed ed 


ing opulence too often heaps on the diſtreſſed. If L 


mack goes 66 Landon. was buy cone} 6 


returned 
<_—_— Mr. Gilbert would gain intelligenae of m 
reſidence, This thought brought the unfectunate 


Charlotte to my memory. | reflected on the very 


inhuman treatment ſhe received ; the violence of her 
experienced for 
aced, The more I indulged theſe 
refleQions, the more was 1 confirmed in my reſoluti- 

on of firmly abiding by my prior intention, unmind- 


love, and the ** return ſhe 
an affection ſo ill- pl 


ful of the conſequ nces, and truſting alone to the 
care of that Providence which never fails afford 
protection to thoſe who put their truſt therein. 


Having breakfaſted, 1 found myſelf conſidera- 

y prepared myſelf for 
departure. Addreſſing myſelf therefore to the guſtreſs 
of the houſe, I returned her thanks for her hoſpitali- 


bly refreſhed, and accordi 


| ty, and concluded with an aſſurance of araply gratify« 


ing her for her many civilities whenever Fortune 
ſhould enable me fo to do. She heared me to the 


end without once attempting to interupt me, and te- 
| plied by obſerving, © that there were many deſign- 


© ing people, who, preſuming on the credylity 'of 


M to 
the various unjuſtifiable mortifications which vafeel- 


* b 


der as an 


ſo ungenerous, ſeeing me about to depart, 


that I would permit him to ſpeak a few 


e 
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de the weak, gained a ſubſiſtanee by impoſing on the 
« feelings of the humane: that truly ſhe had loſt fo 
% much by truſting to promiſes, that—in ſhort, ſhe 
« was determined ts tri nobody.” 

% As I was ſtill in poſſeſſion of a few. trinkets 
which bad eſcaped the hands of the robber from the 
poor conſideration of their being unworthy his ac- 


ceptance, I was fain to relinquiſh the fon of 


them to ſatisfy the fordid cravings of this woman. 

Tbeſe, though greatly ſuperior in value to her de- 

mand, were with no {mal} reluctance accepied of by 
equivalent. 

4 In the grand ſcale of human events, the diſtri- 

bution of good and evil is ſo equally made, that we 


 feldom meet with a miſchance unaccom 
| ſome blefling : the truth of this obſervation I never 


more particularly demonſtrated than at this period of 


my life. An elderly Gentleman, who was preſent 
during the time the humanity of the Landlady was 
ſo advantageouſly diſpla 


yed, and who appeared great- 
ly affected at ſo extraordinary a proof of a diſpoſition 
and pro- 
bably conjecturing, by a ſettled air of melancholy 


Which vitbly hung about me, that ſomething fatal 


prayed upon my mind, deſired, before 1 


ſyllables to 
me in private. Notwithitanding I was greatly at a 


loſs to account fer the ſingularity of this requeſt, I 


nevertheleſs made net the leaſt heſitation to abey 


y dear child,“ fays he, the moment we wese 
alone, I perceive by your behavious that is is 
«© ſomething more than the bare circumſtancs ob the 
4 robbery which thus afſticts you. I do not alk you 
& what it is; ſuch a requeſ# would probably be im- 
pertinent. But if either my advice or my far- 


tune can aſſiſt you, and be the mitcument of diſ- 


5 pelling 


1 
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6 pelling that melancholy which ſurrounds you, you 
c have only to ſpeak. I am ſeldom deceived in 
reading the countenance : your's carries with it 
* every mark calculated to convince me it is an ho- 
* neſt one, and, ſpite of the gloom which over- 
ic whelms your ſpirits, greatly prepoſſeſſes me in 
* favour.” 
* Notwithſtanding his freedoom at firſt ſomewhat 
alarmed my delicacy, I was yet greatly charmed 
with his frankneſs, and for a time aQually forgot 
the ſeverity of my ſufferings. In return for the ex- 
treme generoſity of an offer ſo apparently diſintereſt- 
ed, I juſt made him acquainted with as much of 
my ſtory as it was neceſſary for him to know, with- 
out abſolutely giving him reaſon to queſtion my 
. « He heard meattentively to the end, and then 
interrogated me in what manner I intended to make 
proviſion for a future ſubſiſtence. This is what! 
was every way unprepared to anſwer, which he in- 
ſtantly perceiving bade me be under no uneaſineſs, 
as it ſhould be his care to attend to that circum- 
s Favourable as the point of view was in which 
I beheld him, and after making every allowance 
for the manifeſt frankneſs of his diſpoſition, I was 
nevertheleſs ſtartled at his offer; I feared I might 
be miſtaken, doubted the diſintereſtedneſs of his mo- 
tives, and pictured to myſelf thoſe ſnares, thoſe arti- 
fices, which my departed benefaQor ſo particularly 
cautioned me of. It was her laſt advice, and I was 
determined to guard myſelf againſt them. 
6 The good old Gentleman perceived my doubts, 
« and ſmiled as if pleaſed at a caution fo neceſſary. 
 « Fear not, Madam (ſays he) I mean you ro harm; 
44 on the contrary, would ſhield your innocence from 
« the hand of Violation and from the tongue of 
ne: Scandal, 
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Scandal, which malevolently aims to deſtroy the 


6“ unſullied purity of that Reputation which is 
founded on the firmeſt baſis of public Honour. 


From me depend upon every protection which 


% Virtue might juſtly demand from ihe deareſt 
* friend, from the moſt indulgent parent.” 

* Having in this manner encouraged me to lay 
aſide my doubts, he defired me to continue where I 
then was till his return, and immediately quitted my 


preſence with a declaration of ſpeedily ſeeing me 


— 1 
PDuring his abſence 1 employed myſelf in aim- 
ing at a ſolution of this riddle. It was impoſſible : 


the more I conſidered it, the more incapable was I 


to account for its novelty. The well-known ſcar» 


city of characters io exemplary, impreſſed me with 
the moſt thankful adoration that Providence at ſo 
lucky an interval had raiſed one up for my relief, 
My tears manifeſted my gratitude for a bleſſing ſo 
unexpected, a bleſſing which determined me no 
longer to reſign mylclt up to grief, but cheerfully 


and thankfully to enjoy thoſe comforts which I fond- 
ly fancied Fortune had yet in ſtore for me. 
_ * You might have perceived, Sir, on your firſt 


acquaintance with me (continued our heroine, ſtill 
addreſſing herſelf to Mr, Lloyd) that Nature has 


bountifully beſtowed upon me a more than ordinary 


Portion of ſpirits. My intrepidity has taught me 


utterly to diſregard the common accidents of morta- 


lity, as of too inconſiderable a nature to merit the at- 
tention, or diſturb the ferenity of a philoſophic mind, 
This ſingularity of ſentiment, indeed, ſometimes car- 
Ties me fo far as to ſubject me to the acculation of 
an inſenſibility to the weakneſſeſs and ſufferings of 
my fellow-creatures: this charge is however at once 


cruel and unjuſt. To my own ſufferings alone I am 


' nſenſible; to the reſt of mankind I am ever ready 
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in the adminiſtration of every conſolatory aid which 
— be hoped for, from the willing hand of ſym- 
phathetic Friendſhip. 

In little moce than an hour after the departure 
of my new acquaintance, I had the ſatisfaQtion to 
witneſs his return. He came accompanied by a Lady 
of nearly his aw age: ſhe was one of thoſe kind of 
| figures which never fail at facſt fight of impreſſing 
the ſpeQutor in their favour. Her appearance be- 
trayed the moſt indubitable evidence of her having 
been in her youth uncommonly handſome, and ia 
ſpite of the attacks of time and ſickneſs, her counte- 
nance till poſſeſſed that ſametbhing which 
few can behold with indifference. | 

« Well, Madam,” ſays he, with the greateſt good 
humour, you now perceive I am a man of my 
«* ward; bence-forward | expeR, in conſequence 
« of this aſſurance, that you credit whatever I fay 
- te you, And. leſt you ſhould heſitate to truſt 
5 7 to ſo young a man as myſelf, I have pre- 

% vailed upon my wife here to accompany me, and 

« ta aſſiſt me in requeſting you to take up. your re- 
« ſidence at our homely habitation, till Fortune 
« may better provide for yeu.”; : 

«© You will not accuſe me, Sir, of dilingenuity, 
if I confefs that I was greatly pleaſed with the com- 

ſortable ſituation this adventure ſa opportunately 
promiſed to afford me. I diſcovered every reaſon 
_ which might induce me to atribute it to 2 particular 
intervention of Providence in my favour, and in 
conſequence of that perſuaſion I required but little 
argument to determine me to accept ſo agreeable an 

offer. 
4 The houſe to which they conducted me was a 
plain unadorned ſtructune, the ſituation at anee. rural 
and romantic : it adounded with every con . 
which. the molt capricious lacy could cre IN 

8 gardens 
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gardens were neat without Art, and fanciful without 
tranſgreſſing the beunds of Nature. In ſhort, to 
avoid deſcription, it was altogether ſuch a ſpot as 1 
would have choigns had I been indulged with the 
priviledge of conſulting for myſelf. 5 
« Without much enquiry I eafily learnt the name 
of this worth y couple, which was Hilton. They had 
been married many years, during which period they 
had experienced as few crofles as could be hoped for 
from the known uncertainty of human happineſs, 
Naothwitbſtanding the length of time elapſed ſince 
their marriage they had but one child, which was 2 
ſan, — for the ſervice of the church, and whoa 
was then finiſhing his education at one of the Uni- 
verſities. „ 
„The fond Mother dwelt with the moſt eager 
tranſport on the virtues and qualifications of her dear 
ſon : he was for ever in her thoughts; the obje& 
of her prayers, and perpetual idel of her imagination. 
Oft would ſhe begin a relation of ſome occurrence, 
the publication of which ſhe ſuppoſed might contri. 
| bute to the honour of her darling, and as often would 
| ſhe interrupt herſelf by an inftantaneous exclamation 
of praiſe, unmindful of her promiſed narration, and 
unable to proceed. 3 - 
| © 'Theſe circumſtances I naturally attributed to 
their proper ſource — the extravagance of partial af- 
fection; nar was IL any ways impatient to behold. 
one u hoſe encomium I was every hour afilent hearer 
of. Happy for me had my knowledge of bim been 
confined within that bound! But Fortune, which, 
unexpectedly raiſes up obſtacles where we leaſt expect 
to find them, was not yet weary of perſecuting me, 
but once more caſt me forth on the wide world to 


the exgecienceof freſh miſery 
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Deſcription of a Collegian. Love Fuperier to Learning. 
A fick Bed, and an unexpected Declaration, 


= IT H this worthy family I paſſed four 
months in an agreeable uninterrupted 
tranquillity, nor in all that while did they trouble me 
with any enquiries which they apprehended might 
prove diſagreeable for me to anſwer. I, on my part, 
conducted myſelf with the utmoſt prudence and cir- 
cumſpection, and even pleaſed myſelf with the idea 
of having made no inconſiderable progreſs in the 
eſtimation of my Benefactors. : 

% The recollection of former ſcenes, in ſpite of 
all my care to ſuppreſs it, would however occaſionally 
intrude upon my thoughts: I endeavoured to forget 
them, but every effort was vain. Obliged to be a 
witneſs to the happineſs of others, it 1s but natural to 
ſuppoſe that for a time I regretted the loſs of that 
mutual regard which alone conſtitutes true happineſs, 
a happineſs I once fondly fancied I was in full poſ- 
ſeſſton of. g %%% ᷑ ˙-:Ei»w: 

© Thete refleQions however, frequent and ſevere 
as they were, did not fo far affect me as to hinder 
my reſuming my wonted cheerfulneſs. I no longer 

afflicted myſelf with ruminating on the villainy of 
mankind, but, bleſſed in the enjoyment of every ſa- 
tisfaction my imagination could wiſh for in a rural 
| abode, I gratefully poured forth my thanks to the 
divine Author of my being, for having in the hour 
of trial gracjouſly provided me a retreat ſo unexcep- 
_ tionably agreeable. EE. z 

* About four months after I had enjoyed the 
pleaſures of this retirement, Mrs. Hilton informed 
me that her ſon was every day expected from college. 
The good old Lady could not diſſemble her joy on 
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this occaſion, Every preparation in her power was 
made for his welcome, and in a few days after ſhe 
had imparted to me the tidings, agreeable to her ex- 
peQation he arrived. 

« As I had ſo frequently borne witneſs to his 
praiſes, I was the more particular in obſerving him. 
The firſt view of him convinced me of my miſtake 
in reſpect to the opinion I had formed of him. I 
thought to have beheld a raw inexperienced boy, 
embraſſed with the aukward airs ot a College, e- 
lated with the empty pride of ſuperficial pedantry, 
and unacquainted with the more poliſhed manners 
of polite life; inſtead of which, I diſcovered him 
poſſeſſed of every requiſite conducive to the forma- 
tion of the gentleman and the ſcholar : courteous 
without compliment, and learned without affecta- 
tion. 

« Nor was Nature leſs bountiful to his perſon 
than to his mind. He was poſſeſſed of a fine figure, 
in hight rather ſuperior to the common ſize, and 

exactly proportioned in all his features; his eyes 
black and ſparkling, and his countenance replete 
with that majeſtic ſweetneſs which at once * 
vates and commands. | 

He apparently regarded n me wich no leſs atten- 
tion than 1 did him, and during'the ſhort intervals 
he could ſpare f om the embraces of his fond pa- 
rents, his eyes were ſcaicely employed in any other 
manner than that of gazing on me. This, never- 
theleis, cauſed no uneaſineſs in me, as I had bound 


myſelf by the ſtrorgeſt reſoluti n of for ever dijre- 


garding the world and its flatteries. The attention 
with which he regarded me, determined me howe- 
ver more than ever to be cautious agai:'ſt the wiles 
of mankind, as I knew the frailty of my own _— 
and was therefore fearful of expoſing my ſelf to a 
temptation ſo maniteſtly dangerous. E 

5 e the intimacy with which 1 55 
..* ww 
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was received by every individual in his family, I had, 
for obvious reaſons, nevet intruſted any one of them 
with the ſecret of my marriage, nor hadit hey to ap- 
pearance the leaſt ſuſpicion of that circumſtance, 
Their regard for the preſervation of that tranquilli- 
ty they perceived me in ſuch full poſſeſſion of, hin- 
dered them from queſtioning me on fo delicate a ſub- 
jet. They found I was averſe to an explanation 
which ſo nearly affected me, and therefore prudently 

avoided giving me any uneaſineſs by a requeſt ſo 
_ unreaſonable. | 

* I now every day became ſtill more ſatisfied 

with my ſituation, The agreeable converſation of 
young Mr. Hilton gave an agreeable zeſt to the un- 
varied occurrences of the day, and cauſed the time 
to paſs with a pleaſure uncommon, As he had a 
fine voice he occaſionally obliged us with a ſong ; 
ſometimes he read to us; and as he had conſidera- 
ble ſkill in the ſcience of muſic, we ſeldom were in 
want of amuſement. By aids like theſe we inſured 
to ourſelves every moderate gratification which a 
grateful mind could wiſh the enjoyment of; we 
were in full poſſeſſion of that ſecret ſatis faction which 
is the reſult of innocence, and we regulated our con- 
duct by the rules of Virtue, which are not the leſs 
valuable for being unfaſhionable. 
* The harmony of our little ſociety was howe- 
ver unfortunately interrupted by the unexpected illneſe 
of this amiable young gentleman, who without any 
viſible cauſe grew ſuddenly melancholy and thought- 
ful. The depre ſſion of ſpirits under which he la- 
| boured was to ſurprizung, as to alarm his almoſt 
diſtracted parents with the moſt horrible appre- 


benſtons. I had oblerved him to have loſt much of 


bis uſual vivacity ; he no longer was ſolieitious to 

raiſe our mirth by thoſe innocent inventions be had 

formerly praQuied for our amuſement ; his voice 
a = was 
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was no longer diſtinguiſhable amidſt the ſons of 
gaiety ; and I more than once ſurprized him in 
tears, which convinced me ſomething lay upon his 
mind which defied the power of medicine. 
* His tender, his indulgent parents were incon- 
ſolable. He was the idol on which they had built 
their hopes; the lamp of their eyes, and the ſtaff of 
their declining age. No care, no expence was ne- 
gleQed, to reinſtate that health lo immediately ne- 
ceſſarv for the preſervation of their own, But it 
Was all in vain, The poiſon was too far ſpread, 
and its malignity betrayed the moſt alarming iymp- 
toms, | | 


* The Phyſicians, with a candour exceedingly 


commendable, confeſſed their inability to relieve. 


or aſſiſt him. It was a diſorder of the mind, they 
ſaid, which admitted of no alleviation from the great- 


eſt exertion of medical ſkill, and they therefore ad- 
moniſhed his parents to endeavour at extraQting from 
him the fatal ſecret fo prejudicial to his peace, as the 


only probable means of reſcuing him from the 
grave. 


In conſequence of this advice, his affliged 
Father and Mother, with the moſt unwearied care 
and aſſiduity, attempted to prevail upon him to im- 


part to them the cauſe of his melancholy. All 
their endeavours were however ineffectual; and al- 
moſt deſpairing of their purpoſe, they lived the 
mournful ſpeQators of the indiſpoſition of a beloved 


child, without the certainty of knowing to what 


cauſe to attribute it. N 
Will you ever thus perſevere in concealing 


4 from us the motive of your illneſs?” ſaid Mrs. 
Hilton to him one day. I need not mention to you 


** how much your welfare is neceſſary for the pre- 
66 ſervation of ours; your natural good ſenſe will 
« ſulciently explain to you a truth ſo evident. Tt 


will 
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« will be equally unneceſſary to remind you of the 
% many proofs you have received of our unalterable 
« affection; they ſpeak for themſelves. No longer 
© then perſiſt in a reſerve, dangerous to your own 
% ſafety, and highly criminal to the duty you owe 
& tothe indulgence of a fond parent.” | 

« Ceaſe, I beg you, my dear mother,” he re- 
plied. © Why would you wiſh me to relate a cir- 
% cumſtance that can only tend to diſtreſs you, 
4 without a probabilty of affording me any benefit? 
«© The great Searcher of all hearts knows with what 
C reluctance I diſobey you; but in the grave alone 
4 can I hope for that relief which this world denies 
© me. The recollection of your love; the recol- 
5 leftion of the many uncommon aQts of indulgence 
© have received from you, only ſerves to diſtreſs 
* me in a more particular manner, as I am truly 
«6 ſenſible of my own unworthineſs, and of the un- 
« grateful return I am making for your more than 
© paternal kindneſs. Let me however conjure you, 
„„ by that love and affection you have ever mani- 
& feſted for me, by the regard you have for my 
© peace here and happineſs hereafter, not to afflict 
% yourſelf at an event which Reaſon and Religion 
c have taught us to live in continual expectation 
© of. Should Heaven think proper to ſummon me 
& from this world of forrows, it will no doubt re- 
«© compenſe you for the loſs of me by ſome wiſe 
« method beyond the reach of our contracted view. 
« You ſhall not want comfort, my mother; and 
“ though you ſhould drink of the bitter cup, ſmall 
* ſhall be the draught, and quickly ſhall it paſs away 
e from you” „ . 

& In this manner did he continually anſwer the 
repeated deſire of his parents, whilſt his melancholy 
every day increaſed ; which adding to the deſpair of 
all around him, transformed our dwelling into the 

houſe of lamentation. 
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& It had been a cuſtom with me to record every 
particular circumſtance of my life, the remembrance 
of which I thought worth preſerving ; for which 
purpoſe I had provided myſelf with a ſmall book, in 
which I occaſionally inſerted thoſe occurrences which 
my tancy or judgment ſuggeſted to be of ſufficient 
moment. Io my unſpeakable grief I one morning 
unfortunately loſt this bock, and ipue of every in- 
quiry could gain no intelligence of it. 5 
« Having carefully examined every place which 
bore the leaſt probability of finding it without effect, 
J gave over all further ſcarch ; when one morning 
the ſervant informed me that her young maſter re- 
queſted to ſpeak with me. He was alone, but, fo 
fallen, ſo chang'd! — I ſcarcely perceived in him the 


features of the once gay, and ſprightly Mr. Hilton; 


on the contrary, he preſented to my view a contraſt 


wonderfully great. His fine eyes were no longer 


full of fire, no longer ſparkling, but borrowed their 


preſent faint luſtre from the tears which quivered in 


them. The vermillion of his cheeks had given way 
to a deadly fallow, and his whole figure bore more 


| reſemblance to the emaciated picture of inavimation, 


than to that of aliving objeR. ; 
„Jo my infinite ſurprize, I perceived in his 


hand the book I had fo long and fo vainly ſought for, 


and to increaſe my aſtoniſhment (having firſt deſired 


- T would be ſeated) he addreſſed me in a faint tone 


of voice, nearly in the following manner: 


6 That ſecret, Madam, which I refuſed to the 


e voice of Duty, which I refuſed to the deſire of an 
e unexceptionable parent, I make no ſcruple to en- 

« truſt you with. In this book read the cauſe of 
„ myindiſpoſition : there, Madam, I gained the 


* knowledge of a circumſtance, which at once ſur- 
1) 


* 


mankind, Let me not however arraign the juſ- 


:- 6 mee" 


em — 


prized me and rendered me the moſt unhappy of 


— ——ů—e — — — 


222 TO 


Abe. Hort ner — 
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4c tice of Providence. The mark to which I aſpir- 
© ed was far, very far beyond my deſerts, and [ 
& juſtly fall a ſacrifice to my temerity and preſump- 
&© tjon, Know, Madam, that from the firſt mo- 
& ment I beheld you, I loved you. Have you ne- 
& ver or was you really ignorant of your conqueſt? 
4 Have you never obſerved with what attention [ 
* beheld you? My deſires, confined as they were 
„Within the limits of Virtue, were, I fear, but 
6“ too viſible, You had however nothing to dread 
C from my paſſion—it was, it is true, a violent one 
& but entirely untainted by the breath of licentiouſ- 
6“ neſs I beheld in you the woman calculated to 
© make me happy; I contempleated your charms 
& with that ſilent and reſpectful adoration, which 
& diſtinguiſhes the faint when he approaches his 
% Deity. I liſtened and I was charmed; I gazed 
„ and I was loſt! = 5 
„In this manner, Madam, did I paſs my time, 
incapable of diſguiſing my paſſion, yet wanting 
“ reſolution to declare it. The more I ſaw you, 
& the more firmly were my fetters rivetted, whilſt 
the fatal poiſon gained every day new ſtrength. 
As JI was one morning amuſing myſelf in the 
« garden with ruminating on you, the object of my 
“ wiſhes, J accidentally found this book: curioſity 
induced me to examine it; and perceiving it to 
6+ be your's, my deſire of inſpecting it became more 
% violent. Without ſufficiently conſidering the dif- 
„ honourable part I was acti g, I retired to my apart- 
ment, where my impertinent curioſity met with 
„ ample chaſtiſement. I there learnt, Madam, that 
„ you are already the property of another! This 
knowledge, which, without leſſening my paſſion, 
sat one ſtroke entirely deprived me of my hopes, 
is the occaſion of the condition to which you ſee 
* me reduced, I only requeſt, Madam, your pardon 
. | and. 
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ce and pity ; ſhould you grant me that ſmall ſatisfac- 
tion . I die, I ſhall yet depart in peace.” 
I was fo thunderſtruck with this intelli 
that I knew nat how to behave; 1 greatly and ſincere- 
ly commiſerated the ſituation of this amiable y 
Gentleman. I perceived a ſtrange fatality prevalent 
wherever my unlucky Fate aſſigned me a reſidence, 


and unable to ſpeak, with a heart (ſwelling with — 
1 retired to wy chamber.” 


CHAP, X. 


The Violence of Paternal Aﬀetlion. Reaſon incapable of 
regulating the Exceſſes of Love. The Affections not 


to be tutored by Phils/opby. A fruitleſs Interview , 
and a Scene of Diſtreſs. 


A FTER unexpectedly witneſſing a declaration 
ſo truly pathetic as that I have juſt repeated 
(continued Mrs. Gilbert) you will naturally con- 
clude, Sir, that my mind was not in poſſeſſion of the 
moſt perfect tranquillity. I revolved within myfelf 
every circumſtance of a life, which from the earlieſt 
period had manifeſted a continued ſcene of miſery : 
L execrated the moment which had introduced me 
to the acquaintance of a family, where, in return 
for the moſt liberal and diſintereſted generoſity, it 
was but too evident I had been, though unintenti- 
_ onally, the unhappy inſtrument to interrupt that ſo- 
cial, and till then, unvaried flow of domeſtic tranſport 
Y found them in poſſeſſion of. Language, Sir, is in- 
capable of depicturing with propriety the melan- 
choly ideas which crouded upon my Fancy. My 
tears evidenced the ſincerity of my ſorrows, and ſuf- 
fering under the oppreſſive load of reflection, I re- 
mained petrified with grief, an almoſt hſcleſs monu- 
ment of * inactivity. 


hs Mrs. | 


} 
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„ Mrs. Hilton, who had received immediate in- 
formation of her ſon's inclination to ſee me, and of 
the ſubſequent interview I had given him in conſe- 
quence of his requeſt, interrupted the ſeverity of my 
thoughts by her appearance. With the moſt anxious 
ſolicitude ſhe appeared deſirous of penetrating into 
my very foul, endeavouring thereby to trace the 
cauſe ot his illneſs. The truly dejected and forrow- 
| ful late the found me in, ſerved however only to 
add to her deſpondency, and to confirm the Deſpair 
which had taken ſuch entire poſſeſſion of her facul- 
ties. I read her anxiety with pain, and beheld the 
obſtinate ſtruggle betwixt her tenderneſs and her de- 
licacy with that pity, which a feeling mind is ever 
liberal in extending to the afflicted. 

* Atter a tew moments filence I made her ac- 
quainted with the ſecret Mr. Hilton had communi- 
cated to me. I diſcloſed to her the particulars of my 
mairiage {concealing only the name of my huſband). 
and the indiſſoluble bar Fate had thereby raiſed to 
the deſires his paſſion had given birth to. I lamented 
the impoſſibility of my ever rendering her the grate- 
ful return the generoſity of her treatment to me me- 
rited ; and concluded with aſſuring her of my ready 
compliance with any honourable meaſure compatible 
with my ſex and ſituation, that offered the leaſt pro- 
bability of affecting her ſon's recovery. 

It may eaſily be conjectured what muſt have 

been the feelings of a fond Mother at fo affecting a 
piece of intelligence. She was however far more 
compoſed than I expected her; not a ſigh, not a mur- 
mur, eſcaped her: collected in herſelt, ſhe heard e- 

very particular with fortitude. She ſaw it was the will 

of Heaven that her child ſnould no longer live an in- 
habitant of this mortal element, and ſhe humbled her- 
ſelf to the divine mandate with all the firmneſs and 
unſhaken reſolution which could poſſibly diſtinguiſh 
the greatneſs of all chara&ers--a chriſtian Philoſopher. 
Hs e 6 Ready 
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% Barely to ſay I pitied her, would be infinitely in- 
expreſſive of the anguiſh which poſſeſſed my ſoul. 
My feelings were awakened by a ſenſe of her ſuffer- 
ings, and I contemplated her affliction as the prelude 
to ſome event ſtill more deftruQtive to my peace than 
thoſe which I had already experienced. 

„My apprehenſions were but too juſt, The ten- 
der, the indulgent parent, exhauſted with anxiety for 
the preſervation of her child, and deſpairing of ever 
ſeeing him re-inſtated in the enjoyment of that tran- 
quillity ſo immediately neceſſary fer the effecting a re- 
eſtabliſhment of his health, began now herlelf to 
ſtand in need of ſome part of that aitention which had 
hitherto been altogether directed to her darling. She 
was, it is true, far more compoled than we could in 
reaton expect, from the extreme violence of her at- 
fection, and the diſappointment of her hopes; ſhe ac- 
knowledged the juſtice of Providence even in the ſuf- 
ferings of her ſon; ſhe ſaw the wiſdem of the Deity 
apparently diſplayed in depriving her of the object of 
her idolatry; the perceived the vanity of relying on hu- 
man aſſiſtance, and, ſubmiſſively humbling herſelf to 
the diſpenſations of the Almighty, ſhe placed her con- 
fidence on Heaven, which is alone able to protect us 
in the day of tribulation. | os. 


„The continual agitation of ſpirits ſhe had before 
_ endured, agravated by the unvaried attention ſhe had 
adminiſtered to the infirmities of her unfortunate fa- 
vourite, began now to manifeſt to us what we had to 
fear. Spite of her fortitude her conſtitution declined 
apace; her eyes no longer beamed with the glow of 
tranſport and fatisfaEtion ; her face no more diſplay- 
ed that ſoft ſerenity, which, tempered by the infant 
ſmile of pleaſure, diſpenſed joy to all around her; 
her cheek no longer fluſhed with the boom of health, 
till then rendered durable by a life of Vutue; but 
wan, dejected, and ſorrow ful, ſhe fat, © like Pati- 
«6 ence on a monument ſmiling at Grief !? 


Vo. I. 


4 I yet 
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1 yet entertained hopes, that after having 
unburthened his thoughts in the manner before re- 
lated, it would be no very difficult matter to perſuade 
the young Gentleman of the abſurdity of permitting 
hrs Lone fo far to gain the aſcendency over his Rea- 
fon. I knew his good ſenſe to be unqueſtionable, and, 
abſtracted from the foohſh paſſion which then to to- 
rally unman'd him, I had every cauſe to ſuppoſe the 
extent of his underſtanding to be far ſuperior to the 
ordinary accidents of life. Depending upon this be- 
nef, I tormed a determination of ſeeing and expoſtu- 
lating with him on his indulging ſo poor, fo unmanly 
2 paſſion to ſo dangerous an excels, an exceſs, which 
threatened a final ſubverſion of Reaſon and of Reli- 
gion. It will do! faid I to myſelf. I will inſiſt with 
him on the folly of being led away by a motive fo un- 
Philoſophical : I will lay before him examples of the 
greateſt and the wiſeſt of mortals ; men who pur- 
chaſed to themſelves everlaſting fame by reſiſting the 
attacks of wordly affections: I will unfold to him the 
_ evils which reſult from the indulgence of that worſt 
and moſt pernicious of all errors — Love: I will 
revive in his breaſt an ambition for Virtue, and a con- 
tempt for the vices and weakneſſes of human nature, 
as incompatible with the greatneſs and dignity of a 
mind enlarged by Reflection: and I will teach him 
| {contented with the friendſhip I can afford him) to 

view his folly in its proper light; and doubt not but 
| he will cordially thank me for having ſnatched him 
from the influence of a paſſion repugnant to virtue, 
and replete with ruin and deſtruction to Philoſophy, 
Reaſon, and Morality. : 35 ; 
The precipitate and unceremonious manner in 
which I had left him the laſt time I ſaw him, like- 
wiſe ſeemed to demand ſome apology from me. The 
commotion of mind I then endured operated fo ſtrong- 
ly on my feelings, as to render me incapable of con- 
N | veying 
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veying him back an anſwer agreeable either to hi- 
wiſhes, or my intentions. This conſideration there- 
fore determined me in my reſolution of ſeeing him, 
however oppoſed by Delicacy, Frudery, or the falſely 
refined doQrine ot faſhionable decorum. 

«« FluQuating betwixt the extremes of Hope and 
Fear I approached his bed— but, gracious Heaven 
how, in a ſingle moment, was every flattering idea 
overthrown ! 

© Imagine to youſelf, Sir, apparently lifeleſs, an 
| object that was wont to preſent to my eyes the un- 
counterfeit portrait of Health and Manhood, — nor 
„ pining with grief, and overgrown with ſorrows.“ 
The (ſcene ſtaggered me, and ſpite of every previous 
determination ſtruck me at once irreſolute and dumb. 

« My preſence however ſerved to rouſe him from 
the death-like lethargy which had taken ſuch hold of 
him. A momentary gleam of tranſport infuſed itſelf 
into his eyes, and the ſudden animation enlivened all 
his features, whilſt he contemplated my perſon with 
that pleaſure which nothing leſs than a real paſſion | 
could inſpire. | 

« A trifling interval having moderated the vio- 
lence of his tranſports, he almoſt inſtantly re-aſſum- 
ed his ufual tranquility, which by the powers of Re- 
flection was as expeditiouſly converted into a dejec- 
tion at once painful and pitiable. 

„I wiſhed to addreſs him; 1 attempted it: the 
attempt however was rendered abortive by the in- 
terference of my feelings. I was feartul of reviving. 
in his mind the memory of acircumſtance which had 
originally occaſioned his indiſpoſition. I perceived 
more than ever the difficulty of regulating the exceſſes 
of Love by the voice of Argument; and I faw the 
inſufficiency of Philoſophy, when oppoſed by Nature 

and Affection. 
85 He read my verplenity, and recollecting himſelf 
D 2 for 
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for a moment, in a plaintive tone of voice he ad- 
dreſſed me in a manner which, as it then claimed my 
attention, ſerved no leſs to leave a laſting impreſſion 
upon my memory. 

To know, Madam, that you do not hate me; 
* to be allowed to ſpend my laſt moments in the cer- 
«© tainty of being pitied by you, is fully ſufficient to 
© recompenſe me for all the pain and anxiety I have 
** ſuffered on your account. I am not inſenſible of 
your kindneſs in thus viſiting me. Would to Hea- 
ven it were in my power properly to expreſs my 
e thankfulneſs on the occaſion, or that my death 
* might be the means of contributing to your future 
5 felicity ! With what zeal would Lembrace it! With 
„ what pleaſurewould I make the ſacrifice! 

* Should you vouchſafe, Madam, hereafter ſome- 
© times to think of a man whole ſole misfortune 
* aroſe from Error, and a ſuſceptibility of Love, 
c and whoſe puniſhment was at leaſt adequate to 
„ the offence; think of him as one who was above 
£ attempting by artifice to avail himſelf ofa partia- 
« lity which was but too manifeſtly in his favour, 
„ and who (corned to injure, even in thought, that 

« Virtue it was his wiſh to protect.” _ 
Encouraged by the freedom with which he de- 
livered this addreſs, I yet hoped to prevail upon him 
to liſten to the force of argument; flattering myſelf 
that when he had ſufficiently reflected on what 1 
ſhould offer, he would no longer indulge a folly, 
which, perverting the powers of Reaſon, threatened 
in the end to be productive of the moſt fatal con- 
ſequences. : a 
“ Buoyed up by theſe hopes, which however in- 


differently founded, ſtill favoured my intentions: I 


commended the taſk of expoſtulating with him on 
the abſurdity of his conduct; I combated his paſſion 
with an exertion of every argument I was miſtreſs 

= | * 
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of ; I painted to him the criminality, the cowardice 
of yielding to an effeminacy derogatory to the 
dignity of Manhood. I ſhewed him the inefficacy of 
deſpair, and how particularly it behoved him to ſhake 
eff a weakneſs which only ſerved to render him un- 
happy; and finally, I deſcribed to him the ſituation 
of his mother, whoſe illneſs proceeded entirely from 
| the ſorrow of finding him petſiſt in the obſtinate in- 
;  dulgence of a melancholy, which required nothing 
| more than a little reſolution finally to withſtand. 
| He heard me with attention, and as if doubtful 
| of my ſincerity, rephed— 
| „ Seek not, Madam, to divert my miſeries, by 
| condemning a paſſion which you have inſpired, 
| and which {however oppoſed by argument) it is 
impoſſible for time to eradicate. The remem- 
brance of the many cheerful hours I have paſſed 
3 when under the ſweet influence of that paſſion, 
| and undiſturbed by the fatal ſecret, the knowledge 


of which has been the occaſion of my indiſpoſiti- 
on, ſtill gives me ſome pleaſure, in ſpite of the 
| miſchances of Fate, and the unpromiling harveſt 
Which apparently threatens to mock my toils. If 
| my affection has been miſplaced, is it my fault? 
Ought I not rather to condemn an exiſtence where 
nothing but diſappointment and pain appear to 
| my view, and where I may every inſtant expect 
| to be overwhelmed by the billows of misfortune 
„ and the malignancy of Deſpair ? 
In the ſcale of Deſtiny, Argument has no 
weight; Reſolution loſes its powers, and whatever 
« concluſions may be drawn from Learning and 
Philoſophy, are ultimately found inſufficient to 
„ oppole the united force of Nature and Affection. 
© Think not, Madam, that I have blindly and 
wilfully plunged into an Error, and infatuated with 
« paſſion have obLitinately refuſed to liſten to the 
D 3 F admonitions 
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s admonitions of Prudence. On the contrary, re- 
% gard me as one who, ſenſible of his fault, ſenſible 
of his own unworthineſs, the impropriety of his 
* pretenſions, and the extreme frailty of his hopes, 


has collected every precept, every argument, in. 


* oppoſition to a weakneſs which threatened in its 
progreſs to overwhelm the principles of Virtue 


% But alas! how vain and ineffeQual it is to reſiſt 
« the current of affection !—In ſpite of oppoſition 
% my paſſion viſibly prevails ; and I find myſelt 
* hourly haſtening to that ſhore, where, alike in- 


„ ſenſible to the pains and pleaſures of mortality, 


6 J ſhall have nothing to fear from the attacks of 
& libidinous appetites, nor the malicious interpreta- 
« tions of a cenſorious world.“ 

It was now for the firſt time I entirely began 
to deſpair of making any effect upon him by the 
power of argument: I ſaw the vanity of the atte;npt ; 


and I ſoon after took my leave of him—took my 


leave of him for ever /* 
CHAP. Xl. 


Death an infallible Phyſician. An unwelcome Viſitor. 
An Epiſtle Explanatory, and an L.opement Extra- 


ardi nary. 


3 HE firſt intelligence the ſucceeding morn- 
ing preſented to me was that of the death 
of Mr. Hilton, who, unable to oppoſe the violence of 


a love fatal to his repoſe, fell at laſt a ſacrifice to the 
delicacy of ſentimental attachment. | 


« Sorry as I was for his untimely fate, as know- 


ing myſelt the cauſe, I was nevertheleſs ſomewhat _ * 


comforted when I reflected that I was the involun- 
tary inſtrument of has misfortunes, and that I had 
ns endcavoured 
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_ endeavoured by every method in my power to wean 
bim from a paſſion which I repreſented to him as 
deſtructive of Virtue, and prejudicial to his everlaſt- 


ing happineſs. 5 | 

Having paid the tribute due to his memory by 
. devoting to his merit a flood of tears, my care was 
next attracted by an attention to the ſafety of his 
mother. From the moment J had unravelled to her 
the cauſe of her ſon's indiſpoſition, ſhe had taken to 
her bed ; and notwithſtanding the apparent fortitude 
and reſignation which evidently marked her behavi- 
our, ſhe was nevertheleſs ſo © fleep'd in ſorrows,” 
that 1 was fearful of the conſequences which might 
reſult from informing her of his Fate. 

The caution Lobſerved on this head was how- 
ever unnece ſſary. The inſtant I approached the place 
where the lay, with a ſigh that ſeemed to rend her 
heart, ſhe exclaimed—* Then he is gone! fo are 
„all my hopes ! Notwithſtanding- thy will, O my 
6 God, be done !”? 1 

4 ] exerted no endeavour to deceive her; but on 
the contrary adminiſtered to her ſorrows, from a na- 
tural preſumption that the moſt violent griefs the 
ſooneſt abate. „„ %%% ͤ 

« Her misfortunes however were not of the 
common kind. A ſon ſhe tenderly loved; a fon, on 
whom her every hope was fixed, and whoſe welfare 
ſo immediately depended her on; to find him cut 
off in life's gay dawn—it was too much I— The 
tear of ſenſibility which reflects luſtre on the mother, 
can never diſgrace the eye of a chriſtian, 
Having fulfilled the laſt office for the dead by 
conſigning his body to the earth, that common re- 
ceptacle of mortality, we began imperceptibly to 
forget our griefs, and to reconcile ourſelves to a loſs 
which it was impoſſible we could by any means pre- 
vent. Mrs, Hilton however ſtill continued in fo 

| | . indifferent 
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indifferent a ſtate of health, that we were doubl7 
aſſiduous in ſeeking out any amuſement mag we 
thought might tend to diſperſe her dejection; nor 
were we without hopes that ſhe would yet — 
that tranquillity which I found her in poſſeſſion of, 
and which it was my wiſh to be inſtrumental in re- 
ſtoring.—But I was fated to be a wanderer 

«© One morning whilſt I was buſily employed 
about ſomething in my bed-chamber, I was alarmed 
by a loud knocking at the door; I inſtantly, by an 
irreſiſtible impulſe, moved tow ard the window, and 


to my unſpeakable mortification and ſurprize diſ- 


covered, juit diſmounted rom his horſe, - Mr. 
Gilbert ! 

It immediately occurred to me that he had by 
ſome accident or other diſcovered my reſidence, ard 
was come to demand me back as his wife, a name 1 
held in the utmoſt abhorrence ; and was therefore 


determined to reje& every overture which he might 


make me ; that alone excepted, of an eternal ſepara- 
ton. 

5 Gene Heaven ! what were my feelings at 
this inſtant ! Every horrid idea that could poſſibly 
actuate the human mind ruſhed upon my imagina- 
tion, and bore down Reaſon, Senſe, and Reflection. 

'ne ſeduction and proſtitution of the unfortunate 
Charlotte; the cowardly triumph he enjoyed over 
her 1 innocence, and the ſhameleſs method by which 
he re arded her ill- placed affe ction, all returned up- 

on my memory in colours which Fancy could alone 
furniſh in the brain of Deſpair and Madneſs, 


J was amazed that I had not yet been defired | 


to walk down ſtairs, but this J attributed to his 
cunning, fuppoſing he had found employment in pre- 
judicing my benefactors agunſt whatever I might 
offer in vindication of myſelf, by impoſing upon 
their confidence with a relation of circumſtances, 

* fabricated 
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fabricated by art, and however probable, unti nctured 
with truth and candour. | 

*] was often inclined voluntarily to confront him 
by my appearance, which, if unexpectedly made, I 
conjectured might tend to my advantage, by deſtroy- 
ing the ſubtilty of his arguments, and by producing 
in my favour that credit which innocence is ſup- 
poſed ever to poſſeſs over malevolence and deceit. 

© This intention was, however, rendered uſeleſs, 
by the entrance of a ſervant, who informed me that 
my company was requeſted to dinner. A circum- 
ſtance ſo extraordinary ſtaggered my reſolution of 
ſeeing him. Perhaps, thought I, he is only on a viſit 
to the family, unactuated by any expectation of 
meeting with me; ſhould ſuch be the caſe, which, 
from appearances, is nothing improble, it would be 
the height of folly to expoſe myſelf to certain danger 
by diſcloſing myſelf ; and that too at a time when 1 


can ſo eaſily avoid it, by pleading an indiſpoſition, 


which will at once apologize for my not appearing, 
and ſhield me from the danger attending a diſcovery. 
„ Agreeable to this reſolution, I ſent word, that. 
finding myſelf indiſpoſed, I begged they would ex- 
cuſe the circumſtanee of my not favouring them 
with my company, expre ſſing at the ſame time a de- 
ſire of remaining undiſturbed in my own apartment. 
This meſlage inſtantly brought up Mrs. Hilton, 
whoſe affection for me was little inferior to that ſhe 
had conceived for her ſon, the memory of whom till 
operated ſo ſtrongly in her mind, as to ſadden every 
reflection however foreign to the melancholy theme 
which had fo long dwelt upon her thought, and 
which we wiſhed in vain to ſee entirely forgot by ker. 
_ * Anxioully ſolicitous for my welfate, with a 
© motherly degree of regard ſhe enquired into the 
| cauſe of my illneſs, and was deſirous of . prevailing 
pon me to join the company below, as the moſt. 
> probable 
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means of diſperſing the gloom which then 
ſurrounded me. Finding me, however, averſe to her 
deſire, ſhe left me, after apologizing for her intruſi- 
on, and extorting from me a promiſe of endeavour- 
ing to take ſome kind of nouriſhmentin my chamber. 
« I was never perhaps leſs diſpoſed for eating than 

I was at this inftant of my life. Ignorant as I was 
what conſtruction to put upon Me. Gilbert”s viſit, 
having never heard him mention the name of the 
Hilton family, my mind was in fuch continual fluc- 


tuation between the extremes of hope and deſpair, 


that I could find but little inclination to eat, how 
much ſoever I began to ſtand in need of uy re- 
freſhment. 
«* From Mrs. Hilton's behaviour it was evident 
that ſhe was unacquainted with the connection ſub- 
fiſting betwixt Mr. Gilbert and myſelf. The good 
opinion they entertained of me, led me to ſuppoſe 
that he would find it no eaſy taſk to prejudice them 
againſt me; nor was Lapprehenſive that they would 
altogether condemn my conduct, when I had made 
them acquainted with the motives which had induced 
me to a ſtep ſo extraordinary. 
„ 6 Armed with theſe hopes, I waited as SOT 
as one ſo circumſtanced could well be expected to do, 
and about ſun-ſet perceived, to my great ſatisfaction, 
e ion making for his d WI, which was 
2 3 . . 
„ Notwithſtanding I had nothing remaining to 
fear from a perſonal interview with Mr. Gilbert, I 
nevertheleſs unaccountably dreaded appearing before 
my henefaQtors, who in the interim frequently inter- 
ed my meditations with their kind enquiries, and 
at whoſe repeated entreaties I was at length prevailed 
upon to leave my apartment and. once more bear 
witneſs to the ſocial virtues which illuſtrated their 


characters. | | 
«c The 
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„ The agitation of mind under which I laboured 
made them very readily credit my plea of indiſpoſi- 
tion, which they the more particularly lamented, as 
it had deprived me of the pleaſure of ſympathiaing 
with a gentleman, who, they informed me, had met 
with an incurable ſtzb to his domeſtic happineſs, and 
whoſe innate goodneſs of heart rendered him doubly 
deſerving of the condolence of thoſe, who, 2 
themſelves taſted of the cup of afflition, knew 
how to adminiſter the balm of comfort to the wound. - 
ed mind of the unmerited ſufferer. - „ 
„„ As I was extremely cautious of creating any 
ſuſpiciop of my real character, I refrained from en- 
quiring into many particulars which in any other 


ſituation would have particularly demanded my at- 


tention, I however learnt that Mr. Gilbert either 
was, or affected to be, much afflicted at my depar- 
ture; that he had made every kind of enquiry con- 
cerning me, though hitherto without fucceſs ; and 
that deſpairing of his purpoſe, he had reſolved to 
devote the remainder of his life to ſolitude, endeav- 
ouring to ſeek in retirement a remedy for the morti- 
fication and diſappointment which by his villainy he. 
bad juſtly brought upon himſelf. CES 
I was moreover informed that Mr. Hilton had 
prevailed upon him, though reluctantly, to promiſe 
that he would paſs fome little time with him occaſi- 
_ onally ; a fimilarity, in their misfortunes rendering 
ſuch an invitation natural, and the more fo, as it 
promiſed ſome relaxation to the ſeverity of thoſe 
refleQions which, imbittering the ſtreams of life, 
poiſoned the paſſing moments, and ſpread a malign- 
ancy prejudicial to the moſt innocent amuſements. 
The more I ruminated on his behaviour, the 
more I was aſtoniſhed— Whether to impvte his con- 
duct to affection, or the artful exertions of confirmed 
diſlimulation, I knew not. The latter motive appeared 


te 
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to me the moſt probable ; and yet, when J reflected 
on his former conduct, during the time I lived witn 
him, I found but few, very few actions which en- 
titled him to the appellation of a hypocrite— The 
longer I dwelt upon this ſcene of retroſpection, the 
more ſtrikingly did my memory furniſh me with 
inſtances in proof of his love and ſincerity, . 
That he had betrayed, baſely betrayed the un- 
happy Charlotte would not admit of a doubt. Ex- 
cluſive of the artleſs manner in which ſhe related 
her ſtory, ſhe could poſſibly have no intereſt in de- 
ceiving me. Falſhood may gain to itſelf a temporary 
advantage, but Truth alone comes directed to the 
heart. | 
This was the ſtumbling-block which perpetu- 
ally overthrew every advocate which partiality pro- 
duced in his. favour ; this. was the rock on which 
every flattering, every fond idea was doomed to in- 
_ evitable deſtruction, and this it was which hurried 
me on (inſenſible to the dangers which ſurrounded 
me) to the experience of miſery, and to the familia- 
rity with misfortune. 5 
Although I had luckily eſcaped a diſcovery on 
his firſt appearance amongſt us, I could not flatter 
myſelf that this would be the caſe again. Should I 
perſiſt in affecting an indiſpoſition every time, 
chance or inclination might induce him to repeat his 
viſit 3 a behaviour ſo extraordinary would naturally 
_ excite a ſuſpicion no ways favourable to my intention 
of remaining concealed, and at the ſame time would 
tend to a manifeſtation of my real character where- 
by I ſhould again ſubject myſelf to the dangers 
which by my elopement I had endeavoured to ſhun, 
and lay myſelf open to the power of a man whom [ 
could not be prevailed upon to conſider in any other 
light than that of a Villain and a Betrayer. 
All night I buſied myſelf with thinking wht 
1 ep 
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ſtep it would be the moſt to put in execution, in 
order thereby the more effectually to inſure to my- 
ſelf the preſervation of my liberty and the ſeeurity 
of my peace. I could not reconcile to myſelf a con- 
| tinuance any longer with the Hilton family. The 
imminent hazard I ran of a diſcovery, and the o- 
Pinion they had formed of Mr. Gilbert's honour and 
integrity, operated fo powerfully in my breaſt, that 
I was reſolved at all events to expoſe myſelf to every 
inconvenience, rather than ſubmit to live in continu- 
al dread and apprehenſion of what I confidered as 
a thouſand times more horrid than death itſelf. 

6 Terrified in this manner beyond expreſſion, I 
deſpairingly formed a reſolution of quitting this once 
happy ſpot, which I was wont to conſider as a kind 
of terreſtrial paradiſe; to quit it, with the fond 
view of enquiring if Fate had yet left in ſtore for 
me a ſingle bleſſing untainted with forrow, and 
that ſerved not as a prelude to ſome new misfor-. 
| A | | Ss 

I could not however think of leaving my frineds 
and benefactors without firſt acquainting them with 
my motive for bidding them an everlaſting adieu. 
Gratitude, honour, humanity, all forbade it! I had 
already ſufficiently been the cauſe of their diſquie- 
tude. I found them as happy as peace, innocence, 
and virtue could make them; in poſſeſſion of health, 
in poſſeſſion of uninterrupted tranquillity : but how 
was I about to leave them? Sinking beneath 
the accumulated weight ot ſorrows ; their ſon dead, 
their health impaired, and their peace for ever de- 
ſtroyed! The proſpe& was too horrid——Reafon 
ſtaggered at the contraſt and Compaſſion bequeath- 
ed a tear to the memory of their afflictions. 
Il was yet much at a loſs in what manner to 
diſcloſe to them my intention. A verbal declaration 
I plainly ſaw would be attended with numberleſs 

„% 8 inconveniencies; 
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incenveniencies ; nor 5 they be wanting to 00 
ſe ſuch a proceeding by every argument whi 
—— friendſhip might tire * in the admi- 
niſtration of. That my abſence would add to their 
uneaſineſs I had the greateſt and moſt powerful 
reaſon to ſuppoſe, and therefore I could not pre- 
ſume that they would readily admit the neceſſity of 
ſuch a meaſure, however juſtifiable on the principles 
of honour and ſelf-preſervation. 
4 Perceiving therefore the difficulty attending an 
explanation of this ſort, I conjeQtured that it would 
be moſt prudent to leave behind me my reaſons in 
writing, which would-ſerve at once to remove any 
prejudice a cireumſtance ſo exraordinary might 
occaſion, and at the ſame time perſuade them of the 
impoſſibility of ever effecting a reconciliation be- 
tween Mr. Gilbert and myſelf, convinced as I was 
of his criminality- and the diſhonourable motives - 
which actuated him in his ſearch after me. 
Having therefore the following day provided 
myſelf with what little neceſſaries I imagined my 
immediate occaſions - would require, early on the 
ſucceeding morning, without imparting my reſolu- 
tion to any one, I bade adieu to an habitation, 
Where, in return for the moſt unexampled genero- 
ſtity, 1 had nothing to bequeaih but ſorrow, grief, 
and an extenſive train of unwholeſeme miſeries. 
4 Before 1 ſet out, however, I addreſſed the 
following letter to Mrs. Hilton, which I left in my 
bed-chamber, as knowing it would by that means- 2 
get the more readily into her hands 
EG A „ 
% With a heait overflowing with grief and op- 
„ preſſed with a load of misfortunes, permit me to 
* expreſs my gratitude for the many favours which 
© I owe to your partiality and generous hoſpita- 
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% Doomed by fate to be a wanderer; wretched, 
6 friendlefs, and forlorn, I am conſtrained by the 
* ſeverity of my deſtiny to relinquiſh every blefling - 
* which your manſion once abundantly ſupplied, 
* and content myſelf with ſimply claiming an ex- 
«© ertion of your pity, and a ſhare in your com- 
« paſſion. 
% Extraordinary as my behaviour may appear, 
4 believe me that I am at preſent actuated by what 
56- has been hitherto the unvaried regulating princi- 
ple of my life—a love of virtue, and a contempt 
of the meanneſs and villainy of mankind. 
Naked and deſtiute, your charity relieved me; 
with a tenderneſs equal to that of a parent you 
„ indulged me, and left me nothing to lament but 
the impoſſibility of ever having it in my power 
* to make you the grateful recompence your good- 
* neſs and uncommon benevolence merited. | 
I would not wiſh to wound your ſenſibility b 
* recailing your attention to former circumſtances, 
© Yet—gracious heavens when I refleQ on the 
«© misfortunes my unlucky. ſtars have given birth 
to; when I revolve in my mind the evils 
* I have unwillingly entailed upon thoſe whom it 
« -was my ſtudy as well as my duty to oblige, the 
thought ſubdues the powers of Reaſon, and leaves 
me a prey to ſenſations which at once amaze and 
ws F won _ 
% I ſhould, Madam, be ill deſerving . of your 
© friendſhip and the good opinion I flatter myſelf 
* you have hitherto entertained of me, ſhould I take 
my leave without firſt. acquainting you with . 
« ſecret which in a great meaſure will tend to un- 
% ravel the myſterious motives. of my elopement, 
and at the ſame time ſerve to give you ſome in- 
* ſight into a character which is no leſs unfortun- 


c nat ar 
*© nate than ſingular. «Kos 
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„Know then, Madam, I am the miſerable 
woman whoſe misfortunes you are already ac- 
quainted with, and whom, I am fearful, you 


are unhappily prepoſſeſſed againſt from the artful 
miſrepreſentations of a man who is a ſtain to his 


5. generation—l mean Mr. Gilbert, whoſe wife I 


once conſidered myſolf, till convinced of his vile 
lainy, L was conſtrained to leek for that repoſe in 
the habitation of a ſtranger, which I could not 
flatter myſelf with finding in the houſe of him 
whoſe duty it was to procure it me. 
"TMs improbabilit) of my remaining long con- 
cealed in a place where I might every hour ex- 
t pect a viſit from him, is the conſideration which 
compels me on to my preſent undertaking. 
I know the danger to which I am thereby ex- 
poſed, but truſt that the rectitude of my intenti- 
ons will ſo far plead in my favour as to mitigate 
the ſeverity of cenſure, and ſecure me a place in 
the eſteem and conficence of exery friend and 
£6. lover of virtue. 
& I am, Madam, 

_ © Your unfortunate, , 

6 Lovisa,” 


Having diſpoſed of the above epiſtle in the _ 
manner before releated, with the utmoſt ſecrecy 1 


_ departed; and taking the road to London, inſenſi- 


ble to the dangers and inconveniences which my ſex 
and condition laid me open to, I journied on with 
as much ſpirits as could reaſonably be expected to 
actuate a mind like mine oppreſſed with the accu- 


mulated load of ORs Grief, and Diſap- 


pointment.“ 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XII. 


A Tourney to Town. A new Acguaintance. The 
Face not alway: an Index of the Heart. Mitfor- 
tune upon Misfortune. Guilt rewarded, and In- 
nocence compell-d to ſeek a Refuge from the Inbume- 
nity of the Werid—in the Marſhalſea. 


HAD ſcarcely proceeded a mile before I 

was overtaken by a {mart country wench, the 
hilarity of whole countenance and ſpeaking ſenſibi- 
lity of whoſe eyes ſeemed to expreſs in terms ſtrong- 
er than words a mind at reſt ard a life unacquainted 
with afliQion, The compariſon I made upon be- 
holding her was far from proving advantageous to 
myſelf. The natural bloom cf her cheeks, the 
laughing vivacity of her looks, and the eaſe and ga- 
iety which marked her whole behaviour, indicated 
a happineſs ſo infiniteiy ſuperior to any thing I had 
ever experie ced, that I almoſt envied her the fe- 
licity ſhe enjoyed, conſidering it as a proof of the 
injuſtice and partiality of the appointments. and * 
penſations of Providence. 

* With a ruſt c civility ſhe gave me the time cf 
the day, and enquiring if I was going to London, 
offered to accompany me to that place, if agreea- 
ble to me. As the gloomy ſeverity of my thoughts 
required fomewhat to amuſe them, I very readily 
accepted of her propoſal, and the more ſo from the 
conſideration that a female alone and unprotected is 
much more incapable of combating the wantonneſs 
and inhumanity of the world, than when mingling 
with the croud, however inconſiderable the aſſiſt- | 
ance ariſing therefrom. 

She informed me that ſhe was born at no 
great diſtance and was going to Town, where ſhes 

| > Was 


/ 
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| was an entire ſtranger, with the intention of pro- 
curing a ſervice, her whole dependance upon which 


ſhe however ingenuouſ]y confeſſed was placed in a 


_ written recommendation given her by a Lady with 


whom fhe had lived a conſiderable time, and who 


parted with her from no other conſideration then 
that of having no farther occaſion for ber. 

I was greatly pleaſed with the ſincerity which 
ſignalized her character, and determin d, if poſſible, 


to prevail upon her to continue at leaſt ſome days 


with me, with the defire of learning whether or 


not the judgment I had formed of her was juſt; 


in order to effe& which, I repreſented to her the 
dangers ſhe had to encounter from the natural bar- 
barity of the world, and her ignorance of the wiles 
and artifices of mankind : I deſcibed to her the un- 


certainty of being immediately provided with a place 
equal to her wiſhes, and how much the leaſt indiſ- 


cretion would tend to fix an everlaſting blemiſh on 
her fame and reputation, | | 


% Theſe admonitions failed not of apparently 


having their deſired weight. She thanked me for 


the trouble I was at in the deſcription, and aſſured 


me of ever making my advice the rule of her con- 
It was now time to think of procuring ſome re- 
freſhment, which, as we had accompliſhed the bet- 


ter half of our journey, we reſolved to do the firſt 
opportunity which offered. It was not long before. 


we came up to one of thoſe houſes of entertainment 
with which the environs of the metropolis fo much 
abound, which we entered, and having recruited our 


ſpirits by partaking of a hearty breakfaſt, we prepared 


ourſelves tor the remainder of our intended journey, 
4 ln the courſe of our further walk I took occa- 


ſion to offer her a continuance with me upon our ar- 


rival in London. until ſuch time as ſhe was better 


provided. 


[ 
' 
- 
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provided for. This propoſal ſhe very readily and 
thankſully accepted, and we mutually congratulated 
ourſelves on an adventure which promiſed equal ſa- 
tis faction to us both. | 
„My late worthy benefactors, not contented with 
the aſylum they had ſo generouſly afford me, would 
frequently force preſents upon me, which I {unwill- 
ing to increaſe the obligations 1 before laboured un- 
der) reluctantly accepted, and deteſting any impoſiti- 
on on their good nature, received, merely through a 
fear of diſobliging them by a refuial. 
«© Theſe tokens of their regard I now found the ; 
value of, and acting ſolely on the principles of ſelf- 
preſervation, promiſed myſelf from them a temporary 


triumph over the neceſſities of human nature, and 


the means of averting the threats of hunger and the | 
cravings of immediate want. 
The day was not far ſpent when we arrived at 


the place of deſtination, As I was ſomewhat appre- 
henſive of a purſuit, I endeavoured to avoid any ill 
effects ariſing therefrom by houſing myſelf, together 
with my new acquaintance, as expeditioufly as poſ- 


ſible. My reſleQions, how much ſoever I aimed to 


ſtifle them, would be continually admoniſhing me of 
the affliction Mr. and Mrs. Hilton would ſuffer on 
account of my elopement : I even went ſo far as to 


with I had not acted fo precipitately. It was ſufficient, 


1 would ſay to myſelf, to have deprived them of 
their ſon. Their treatment of me, a wanderer anda 
| ſtranger, merited a far more grateful return than 


that of leaving them a prey to diſappointment and 
the horrors ariſing from the unceitainty of my fate. 
Pei haps, continued I, at this very moment they are 


dewailing my loſs! I have impioufly planted daggers 


in the boſoms of my benefaQors ; I have repleniſhed 


the fountain of their tears; I have revived tbe 
memory of their ſuffering, and I have moſt ungene- 


m_y ſacrificed their oP (which it ought ta 
have 
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have been my greateſt pleaſure to promote) to a 
romantic pride, and, I fear, a falſe notion of delicacy, 
no leſs criminal than abſurd. 

4 Theſe cogitations, however foreign to the mo- 
tives which influenced my conduct, would too often 
intrude themſelvs upon my peace, and interrupt e- 
very little ſatisfaction I might have otherwiſe enjoy- 
ed from the conſideration of having for a time elud- 
ed the ſearch of Mr. Gilbert, and the dangers of 2 
diſcovery, - . 

«© Jenny, for ſuch was the name of my companion, 
perceiving me labouring under a depreſſion which 

it was impoſſible ſhould eſcape the penetration of the 
moſt unobſervant ſpectator, ſtrove to divert my 
thoughts by an aſſiduity which diſcovered an equal 
ſhare of ingenuity and good- nature; nor was ſhe 
entirely diſappointed in her intentions. Her ſurprize 
at the fight of ſuch a prodigious mals of buildings, 
and the ſimplicity of her queſtions, could not fail of 
exciting the riſibility of any one but the moſt obſtinate 
cynic, and in ſpite of the gloomy reflections which 
were ever ready to invade the moſt diſtant bleſſings 
of my repoſe, I wasſo far from being diſpleaſed with 
her enquiries, that I deduced conſiderable amuſe- 
ment from her behaviour, which ſerved to diſperſe. 

the melancholy that began to overwhelm me, and 
permitted me to partake with her in the innocent 
ſatisfaction which it was evident ſhe received from 
a ſucceſſion of objects, the ſight of which ſhe was, 
till then, totally unaccuſtomed to. „„ 

* A millener in the neighbourhood, with whom 
1 had a flight acquaintance, and to whom I had 
long been a cuſtomer, was the perſon | depended 
upon to reommiend me to a lodging; nor were my 
expectations diſappointed, as ſhe readily embraced 
an opportunity of obliging me; and as I had led 
her into a perſuaſion that Mr. Gilbert (with whoſe 

5 : perſon 
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perſon ſhe was anacquainted) was dead, I ran no 
danger of a diſcovery by her means, and the more 

ſo, as ſhe conſidered hcr own intereſt as united to 
my approbation of her conduct. 

% By her endeavours I was ſoon accommodated 
with an appartment in a genteel part of the town, 
which I was the more pleaſed with, as by a reſi- 

dence in a neighbourhood where I was but little 
known, Iran the lets hazard of expoſing my{clt to 
the knowledge of Mr. Gilbert, whom I conſidered 
as my mortal and moſt inveterate enemy. 

Jenny appeared exceedingly pleated with her 
ſituation, and was remarkably attentive in fulfilling 
the duties of her ſtation. Her aſſiduity recom- 
mended her to my eſteem, and occaſioned me to 
treat her in a manner which departing from the 
| ſeverity of ſervitude, raiſed her more immediately 

on the level of a companion. 

«© By the aſſiſtance of the perſon at whoſe re- 
commendation I became poſſeſſed of the apart- 
ments I then occupied, I turned my watch and 
trinkets, for which I ſtood indebted to the genero- 
ſity of Mr. and Mrs. Hilton, into money. The 

ſum ariſing from thence I found to be far from in- 
conſiderable, and ſuch as (if properly managed) 
would well ſupply me with the conveniencies of 
life, till Fate might point me out the means of 
procuring to myſelf a more permanent eſtabliſhment 
than that which aroſe from a pittance, which, 
though r.ot altogether contemptible, was far from 
affording me a Competency equal to my wants or 
my wiſhes. 


It was now upwards of three months fins 1 
had firſt been ſettled in my new lodging, and ex- 


cluſive of the reflections which would occaſionally 
intrude themſelves upon my quiet, I was as agreea- 
bly ſituated as one ſo ci cumſtanced could in reaſon 


_ 


pearance. 
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expectto be. It is true, I found myſelf as far diſtant 
as ever from the probability of procuring to myſelf 
an addition to my happineſs by means of a ſituati- 
on ſimilar to that I enjoyedwith Mr. Hilton; never- 
theleſs I was determined not to deſpair, but ſilent- 


ly repoſing my dependence upon Providence, to a- 


wait the diſpenſations of that power which had 
hitherto protected me from the aſſaults of ſhame 


and from the hand of danger. 


* Refigned to whatever might befall me, I pa- 
tiently abided by this reſolution ; and blind to the 


Fate which attended me, indifferently beheld the 


eve of that day which was doomed to plunge me 
into freſh afflictior, and to increaſe the catalogue 
of my miſeries, already rendered copious by a life 


of trouble and a ſucceſſion of repeated calamities. 


«© The only amuſement, the gratification of 


which 1 indulged myſelf in, was that of the Thea- 
tres: from my youth -I had inſenſibly imbibed a 


partiality for thoſe entertainments; and muſt con. 


eſs, in ſpite of the powerful attacks of prejudice, | 


that I deduced more ſolid and rational advantages 
from them, more excellent precepts and found mo- 
rality, than in the moſt elaborate ſtudies of divines, 


caſuiſts, and metaphyſicians, who, too often, reaſon 
but to confound, and argue to perplex. 


«© One evening, returning from this my favourite 


amuſement, I was furprized to find Jenny abſent. 
Having made enquiry, I was informed that ſhe 


had departed ſoon after me, without leaving word 
where ſhe was going, or what time ſhe propoſed 

being back. Extraordinary as this circumftance ap- 
peared, I was inclined to ſuppoſe that ſhe had by 


ſome accident miſtook her way, and impreſſed as 1 
was with an opinion of her innocence waited in 


continual expectation of finding her make her ap- 


«© Hour 
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«© Hour after hour I continued in this hope; but 
perceiving no proſpect of her approach, towards 
morrirg, exceedingly uneafy at her imprudence, 1 
retired to bed: it was impoflible to think of ſleeping, 
ſo much were my ſenſes employed in accounting for 
her conduct. 

„Fatigued with watching and exhauſted with 
reflection, it was late in the day when I aroſe , but, 

d Heaven! what was my amazement when 1 
. my bureau brcke open, and all my little pro- 

perty a prey to an-ungratetul wrereh who had im- 
poſed on me by a pretended fanEtity, and had adopted 
an artful behaviour merely with a view of impoſing 
upon my credulity and profiting by my generoſity |! 
It is impoſſible to deicribe what I ſuffered on the oc- 
aſion —My Reaſon ſtaggered, and all my facuities 
were loſt in a whirlwird of paſſion. 

J no longer placed my confidence in appear- 
ances : the late dilappomtment to my hopes taught 
me the truth of that proverb which ſays, ** A /miling 
© face may conceal a wicked heart; —and I was 
| determined in future to be leſs liberal in an exten- 
ſion of my friendſhip and aſſiſtance, left I ſhould a- 
gain meet with the ungrateful eee I had 
aleady but too much experinced. 

" The ſprightlinefs of ber looks, and the affected 
ſimplicity of her words and actions, had been the 
means of perſuading me into a belief of the ſincerity. 
of her profeſſions. Deceived by this circumſtance, 
it is no wonder that the mortification ariſing from ſo 
manifeſt a diſappointment ſhould have borne down 
every exertion of Reaſon, and left me a victim to 
the horrors of deſpair and the aggravated bitterneſs 
of torturing reflections. 

To increale my uneaſineſs 1 was-conſiderably 
2 to the miſtreſs of the houſe, to whom 1 

. my . and ingenuouſly imparted the 


unpromiſing 
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unpromiſing ſtate of my finances, now reduced to 
their loweſt ebb; and what was infinitely worſe, 


thus unhappily reduced without the certain proſpe& 


of receiving any advantage from time or the ordinary 


diſpoſitions of chance. 


« dhe appeared to ſympathize with me in my 
loſs, and aſſured me that there was yet left a pro- 
bability of my recovering my property. As for the 


trifle for which I Rood indebted to her, treating it 


as a matter of no conſequence, ſhe deſired me not 
to afflict myſelf on that head, as ſhe never intended 


troubling me abot it; — and to convince me that 


ſhe was ſincere in what ſhe ſaid, that ſame evening 
I was arr eſted at her ſuit, and with the utmoſt ex- 
pedition conveyed to the MARSHALS EA“ 


CHAP. XIII, 


In which the Reader is introduced within the Walls 
| of a Priſon. An uncommon Charatter. The Hiſ- 
_ tory of a Philoſophical Itinerant. Advice from a 
Father to a Son. A tragical Adventure, and the 
Impropriety of laying up a Treaſure on Earth. 


„ Began now to ſuppoſe that Fate had done its 
worſt, and that I might reaſonably expect a 
calm after the many ſtorms which I had ſo lately 
experienced; I found there was no dependence to be 
placed upon mankind, but that like ſavages they 
mutually thirſted for each other's deſtruction, and 
unmindful of the duties of Chriſtianity, delighted 
in cruelty, fraud, and diſſimulation. 
„ Thoſe to whom misfortune has rendered fa- 
miliar the horrors of a priſon, will eaſily conjecture 
what muſt have been my feelings upon entering theſe 


regions of miſery—Obliged indiſcriminately to herd 
with the moſt abandoned of my own ſex, and ſubject 
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to the brutality of the other, exiſtence became a 
burthen, and nothing but ſome little remains of re- 
ligion hindered me from actually putting a final 
period at once to my life and my misfortunes. | 

* Le, however, in a very ſhort time reconciled 
me to the place and its inhabitants; and how much 
ſoever their actions taught me to deſpiſe them in a 
moral light, I nevertheleſs, conſidering them as my 
fellow-ſufferers, lamented with them our mutual 
croſſes, and was liberal in affording them every al- 
ſiſtance which my contracted circumſtances im- 
powered me in the execution of, 

«© Aperſon who had unfortunately the ill luck of 
being confined within the ſame contracted limits as 
myſelf, had particularly and unaccountably attracted 
my attention. He was rather in the decline of life, 
yet,notwithſtanding the attacks of time, manifeſted an 
outward gaiety which rendered him ſuperior to his 
ſufferings, and adminiſtered the balm of comtort to 
| him amidſt the horrors of impriſonment and the 
ſeverity of his fate, 8 8 

5 ] had hitherto been fo conſtantly diſappointed 


in my endeavours at reading the countenance, that 


I, in fact, began to deſpair of ever meeting with one 
whoſe mind did not in the end contradict the evidence 
of his face. Something however which I could not 
account for made me anxious to procure an acquain- 
tance with a character which (if appearances ſpoke 
true) promiſed to afford me no inconfiderable ſhare 
of amuſement ; and as the motive which induced me to 
this meaſure was in itſelf perfectly innocent, I was 


truly indifferent as to any conſequences that might 


_ reſult from a connection fo haſtily formed. 
My expectation of finding ſomething in him to 
divert me in my confinement was by no means diſap- 
pointed. I diſcovered him to be poſſeſſed of much of 
that craft which, generally ſpeaking is denominated 
TK.  7qM 2 knowkeage 
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a knowledge of the worid; notwithſtanding which, and 
the levity that marked his a rance, I found him 
in many particulars maſter of a depth of judgment, 
and poſſeſſed of talents, which, if properly applied in 
any other ſtation of life, inſtead of tending to the 
purpoſe of corrupting the heart and vitiating the firſt 
principles of rectitude, would have conferred ever- 
laſting honour on himſelf, and conduced to the gene- 
Tal ſervice of mankind. 

„ As he was one day amuſing me with a relation 
of circumſtances equally new and entertaining, I re- 
quſted him to favour me with a regular ſketch of his 
hiſtory. After ſome little heſitation he appeared wil. 
ling to gratify my curioſity, and having ſomewhat re- 


| colleQed himſelf, began as follows. 


' , 


Tie HISTORY of o PHILOSOPHICAL 
ITINERANT. 


There is hardly a queſtion (fays a late writer) 
I cannot more readily anſwer than that of telling 
£6 any one who ] am.” —* In that particular, Madam, 
% my manner of thinking fo perfectly correſponds 
with his, that I was for ſome time in a ſtate of 
& uncertainty, whether I ought not altogether to 
£ have refuſed your requeſt, merely with a view of 
« avoiding the aukward ſituation of n and 


_ < genealogical confeſſion. 


* A hiſtory, like a portrait, ſhould not ſimply 
< preſent us with beauties; it ſhould likewiſe conve 
£ to us the imperfections of him it repreſents. The 
#£ boaſt of anceſtry, the pride of lineal honours, and 


the pompous diſplay of heraldry, if blazoned on the 
„ ſhield of falſhood, or uncompanied with intrinſic 


merit, ſerve only to give us an idea of the weakneſs 
© and vanity of human nature, and the folly of at- 
* tempting to deduce | a conſquence from circum- 

* ſtances 


| 
* a 
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© ſtances which ſhould alone excite the bluſh of 
© ſhame and the reproach of reaſon. | 
Such, Madam, being my ſentiments, you will 
expect that in the following narrative I depart 
from all reſerve, and truly, candidly, and preciſely 
© preſent you with the incidents of a life which has 
© been no leſs remarkable for extraordinary adven- 
© tures than for its viciflitudes and metamorphoſes 
I was born in a garret within the purlieus of St. 
Giles's, and from my very bigh birth, it was 
ſhrewdly conjectured that I ſhould come to be a 
great man. How far this prediction was verified 
will be determined in the following hiſtory, My 
father was one of thoſe clay-coloured gentry, the 


increaſe or decreaſe of the bills of mortality; he 
being Sexton and Grave-digger to the pariſh 

which boaſted the honour of my birth. : 
The education I received from this worthy _ 
parent and preceptor was fuch as ſcarcely entitled 
me to be vain, Reading and ſpelling I learnt in 
Farthing-alley ; arithmetic I acquired by ſtudying 
the game of cribbage ; and I attainded a knowledge 
of the claſſics by attending the neighbouring ſem- 
inaries, which, like the Athenian ſchools, had been 
the nurſury of heroes and orators. f | 
However, though 1 am not greatly indebted to 
© my father for ſcholaſtic knowledge, I am never- 


theleſs ſufficiently ſo for a regulation of my morals. 
„My ſon (ſaid he to me one day) liſten to the ad- 


“vice of thy father !— The words my tongue ſhall 
« ſpeak are deduced from Reaſon and Experience, 
and by attending to them, thou ſhalt avoid thoſe. 
« evils Þ frequently awaiting the unwiſe and impo- 
“ litic, If thy neceſſities ſhould 'compel thee to 


live by thy talent of Cunning, or, in other words, 


* what the world denomina es- I bieving, be careful 
WY © ta 


fluctuation of whoſe finances depends upon the 
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© todo it with ſecrecy, for the crime does not fo 
* much conſiſt in the commiſſion as in the detecti- 
«© on.—Lay a perpetual bridle upon thy mouth, nor, 
« upon any pretence whatever, betray the confi- 
« dence repoſed in thee. Shouldſt thou at an evil 


„ hour fall into the hands of juſtice, be ſure never 


** to diſcover thy accamplices, unleſs thou canſt 
e thereby inſure to thyſelf a pardon ; in which cate, 
* I ſay, Honour muſt undergo a temporary ſub- 
«© miſſion to the neceſſities of ſelf-preſer vation. 
4 Perjury, my ſon, is a foul crime, and never to be 
“ juſtified, unleſs upon the principles of gain: it is 
« the villain's laſt reſource, the deſtruction of all 
4 law and confidence, and immediately ſubverſive 
4 of every dictate of Religion; therefore I caution 
«© thee carefully to avoid it, unleſs thou canſt render 
£ jt ſubſervient to thy intereſt.—I fancy I need not 


explain to thee the enormity of the guilt attendant 
© on the commiſſion of Murder. It is a fin unmatch- 
ed in the eyes of God and Man, and what no mo- 


ce tive ſhould be a temptation to: however, if 


„ bufineſs cannot be carried on without it, its cri- 


« minality may be extenuated by a few timely re- 
% flections on the warmth of youth, and obſtinacy 


© of the defunct, and by the natural imputation of 
« ſelf-defence —But in no wiſe be cruel. Murder 


« when exaggerated by wantanneſs and cruelty is a 


& double ſin, and which ſo ſhocks the tenderneſs of 
«© my nature, that I am at a loſs for terms by which 
<< to attempt its juſtification.” N f 

In this manner did my worthy father caution 


: me againſt the vices of the times; in this manner 
did he attend to the cultivation of my morals; aud 


© the ſame evening took me with him to aſſiſt him 


© in ſtealing a dead body, which he had promiſed to 


ga celebrated anatomical leCturer as a ſubject for 
diſſection. | » : 
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At midnight, my Father and myſelf, together 
with an aſſiſtant, ſallied forth for the place of action, 
and found no difficulty in poſſeſſing ourſelves of the 
corpſe, which we bore away in triumph, and had 
already in idea diſpoſed of the profits, when turn- 
ing down Windmill-ftreet, an unlucky dog, the 
ſagacity of whoſe ſmell awakened his appetite, 
aſſaulted my unfortunate Father with that ſavage 
ferocity ſo natural to. thoſe animals,. that he was 
fain to relinquiſh his prize andbetake himſelf to his 
heels, with his aſſiſtant, who wasno leſs cager to 


effect his retreat than his maſter. 


The noiſe which this accident occaſioned gave 
an alarm to the watchmen, who immediately 
purſued the runaways, but without ſucceſs. Hav- 

however fined upon me, the eſcorted me, 
together with the dead body, to the watch-houſe. 
The Conſtable of the night, who happened to 
be one of thoſe penetrating beings who can ſee 
through a mill. ſtone, and was I ſuppoſe, doubly 


exaſperated at being diſturbed out of his ſleep, 


reſuming his magitterial dignity, ordered me ta 


approach his chair, which I did, trembling through 


fear and apprehenſion of puniſhment. 

« So you dog (ſays this humane officer) eh! — 
what, we have caught you at laſt? Not content 
with robbing the living, you muſt complete your 

iniquity by a diabolical and facrilegious attack 
upon the dead! Come, confeſs the truth, you 
raſcal, or you ſhall be hang'd. Who are your 
accomplices, you ſcoundrel ? Curl-pated Harry 


I warrant is one, and Left-handed Hugh, I ſup- 


poſe, the other, Confefs ; you had beſt, or you 
ſhall find that the repreſentative of majeſty is not 


© tobe jeſted with,” 


Ino began for the firſt time to perceive the 
rules which my Father had laid down for the re- 
5 | — 1 ___ gulation 
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© gulation of my conduct in a proper light. I found 
© the neceſſity Honour was in of ſubmitting to the 

< prudence of ſefepreſer vation; and I accordingly 
© fulfilled his admonition by impeaching him and 
© his accomplice, who were ſhortly after taken, and 
on the fulleſt evidence convicted and ſentenced for 
* tranſportation. 

Having thus loſt my Father, and being only in 
my fourteenth year, I found my ſelf caſt on the wide 
world without a probability of providing for my- 


© ſelf, otherwiſe than by depending upon a precarious 


© ſubſiſtance ariſing form the alms of the charitable. 


© This method ofprocnring an exiſtence proving in- 
1 ſufficient and diſagreeable, determined me to try 


m fortune by ſervitude; I accordingly made en- 


* quiry for a maſter; nor was it long before my in- 


c clination in this reſpect was indulged. 
© You may probably, Madam (continued he 0 
remember an old blind ſoldier, who, ſome years 
ſince, fold ballads under the wall of Privy Garden. 
This was the perſon in whoſe ſervice I had firſt 
the honour to ſtudy the duty of a domeſtic, My 
employment, though not abundantly honourable, 
was however exceedingly eaſy, as the p. incipal part 
thereof conſiſted in leading my maſter to and from 
the ſcene of his labours. As many, induced by the 
novelty of his appearance, preſented him with 
benefactions unſolicited on his part, he was 
thereby not only enabled to live in a manner ſup- 
erior to the generality of thoſe preſumers upon 


1's Providence, but was likewiſe impowered occaſion- 


* ally to ſet aſide a trifle for a future proviſion. 
© My readinefs to oblige, and my attention to the 
© duties of my employment, ſoon procured me the 


confidence and _—_— of my ſuperior, by whom 1 


© was greatly careſſed and intruſted with the key of 


* hns treaſures, This, however, in the end coſt him 


C dear, 
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| © dear, as the devil, who owed me a grudge, ceaſed 
N not to perſecute me, until he had confirmed me in 
k © the reſolution of making myſelf maſter of his 
© wealth, and bidding him an everlaſting adieu. 

© As a determination of this ſort is ſeldom made 
long before it is carried into execution, I the ſame 
night found myſelf eaſed of the load of ſervitude, 
and actually worth ſeventeen pounds and upwards. 
My emancipation was however attended with its, 
inconveniencies, as I was in perpetual fear of a diſ- 
covery, which I ran in great danger of from the 
© peculiarity of the circumſtance, which intereſted 
many in behalf of my old employer, who would 
© gladly have puniſhed me for my breach of truſt, 
and the violation of the confidence repoſed in me. 
* Perhaps it may be demanded, how I could re- 

© concile this conduct with the principles of honeſty? 

© Be it remembered, I took not from the needy and 
the fatherleſs, but from him who was capable of 
providing a ſupply. A deprivation of fight is a draft 
© from Heaven in favour of the bearer, drawn upon 
every good Chriſtian of whatever denomination. 
My late maſter knew this well, and I believe would 
© not have ſacrificed his profits for every advantage 
© to be gained by a recovery of his ſight or the reno- 
© vation of his youth. Theſe circumſtances I well 
conſidered, and having maturely weighed them in 
| © mind, I concluded it beſt for him to lay up his 
_© treaſure in heaven, where neither moth corrupts, 
nor thieves break through and ſteal! “.. 
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CHAP. XVI. 


The Hiſtory of a Philoſophical Itinerant continued. 
Honeſly the beft Policy. A ſudden Metamorpboſic, A 
Mirror for Empiriciſm. A whimſical Legacy, and 
an unexpreted Cataſtrophe. 


of S I was in continual dread of being diſcovered, 
[ expeditiouſly furniſhed myſelf with a ſe- 
cond hand ſuit of cloaths, and with the aſſiſtance 
of a ſmart ſcratch wig made an excurſion into the 
country. Here T met with a tribe of Gypſies, in 
whoſe company Þ gladly enliſted, having previouſ- 
ly under-gone the uſual} ceremony of initiation, 
the ſolemnity of which well correſponds. with the 
antiquity of ſo venerable an order. 
© I was now in full poſſ. ſſion of every pleaſure 
my fancy could hope for. My philoſophy met 
with that indulgence it had ſo long fought the 
atification of, and led me to moralize on the 
abſurdity of being for ever confined to one ſpot or 
ſtation in life. The dull repetition of unintereſting 
politicks, the capricious whimſies and fantaſtical 
charges of taſte, the defective ſchemes of fooliſh 
projectors, all now appeared to my 2 in that 
light which Reaſon ever draws when ſhe wiſhes 
to expoſe human abſurdities. 
In this merry ſociety I remainedalmoſttwo years, 
© during which time it would be impoſſible to relate 
© or enumerate the various cheats and impoſitions 


we practiſed on the unwary and credulous ; and 


© yet ours was an innocent kind of impoſition, as we 
c ſent every one away much happier than he came, 
© bya neverfailing preſcription, which was that of 


_ © invariably purſuing a conſtant prediction of ſucceſs, 


however improbable, or indeed impoſlible ſuch a a 
« prophecy appeared in the eye of Reaſon. 


« Like 
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© Like moſt other communities, ours was ſubjeCt 
to the revolutions and viciſſitudes of Chance, which 
about this time we fatally experienced, and the 
more ſo, as it was the means of diſperſing our 
little ſociety, and deſtroying an union which pro- 
miſed to be productive of the moſt ſolid and ratio- 
nal advantages. 
© One of our fraternity having been ſent for by 
the lady of a juſtice of the peace in the neighbour- 
© hood (who, notwithſtanding ſhe had already paſſed 
her grand climacteric, was yet deſirous of having 
© her fortune told) could not keep his fingers from 
meddling with a gold watch, which unfortunately 
_ © attraQted his eyes, whilſt he was liberally flattering 
the old Lady with the hopes of outliving her 
* huſband and burying her grandchildren. 
Ihe tranſport ſhe felt at ſo joy ful a piece of 
news, did not however hinder her from immedi- 
* ately- miſſing her repeator, which was the more 
© valuable for its weight than its faſhion, and had 
* been a favourable piece of family furniture ever 
6 ſince the Revolution. „ 5 
© No ſooner was ſhe certified of her lofs, than 
© her ſuſpicion very naturally fell upcn the ſeer, who 
* was examined, and the watch being found upon 
© him, in ſpite of his proteſtations of innocence he 
* was by virtue of a warrant from his worſhip com- 
©-rhitted to gaol. F 
Not contented with a proſecution which promiſed 
© him every ſatisfaCtion which Juſtice could reaſona- 
bly require from the unhappy cplprit, ke was de- 
termined to be revenged upon our whole bꝛother- 
hood ; for which end he publicly declared an inten- 
tion of enforcing the vagrant laws againſt us ; and 
to convince us he was in earneſt, that very day 
actually ſent ſeveral of our gang to accompany the 
untortunate delinquent who was the original cau'e 
* of his worſhip”: diſpleaſure, = _ 
3 © 'This 
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© This ſevere proeceding of the juſtice occaſwned 

© a ſeparation, which I the more . lament- 
© ed, as L was 8 in what manner to procure 

* alivehhood, having ſo long been accuſtomed to 
lead a life of eaſe, that I could not eaſily teconcile 
« myſelf to the idea of ſervitude, or indeed a fits 
* of dependence of any kind. 

£ Notwithſtanding the intervention of near two 
6 years, I. was feartul that the circumſtance which 
© induced me to quit my old Maſter was not yet in 
© every reſpedi forgot; however, as the kind of life 
© which Thad led fince that period had greatly alter- 
© ed me, I flattered myſelf that I ſhould be unknown 

© in the metropolis, which I determined (as I was 
much diſguſted with the country) ſhould be for a 
c time the ſcene of my actions and the theatre of 


4. of an labours. 


ith this refolution Lhaſtened back to London ; 3 

- having purchaſed a ſtool, bruſh, and blacking- 

© ball, humbly commenced jappanner of ſhoes in ane 
© of the moſt frequented parts of the town, My ſuc- 
*. ceſs greatly exceeding my expeQation I. was ena- 
© bled to live comfortably ; and notwithſtanding I 


bad many rivals in ace, L nevertheleſs roſe great- 


6 ly ſuperior. to them all. 


© Amongſt the many whom 1 had the honour to 
rank as my cuſtomers, was an old Gentleman who 
© often diverted himſelf with the ingenious devices 


I was perpetually inventing for his amuſemeyt, 


and in whoſe eſtimation by ſuch means 1 me. 


made a conſiderable progreſs. 


* To attempt a deſcription of. him would put my 
© abilities to the bluſh, ſo infinitely would the por- 
© trait fall ſhort of the original. ; 

He was extremely regular in his viſits, —and the 

© aſſiduity I diicovered to oblige him was ſure to ex- 
= tort a ſmile from him, which L _— with 

| — 
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© more ſatisfaction than 1 did his money, as the 
© one was a complement to my talents, whereas the 
© other was only the juſt truits of my induſtry. 
© To my great diſappointment I one morning 
miſſed him; which I was the more uneaſy at, as 
I had perceived him the day before uncommonly 
dejected, and entirely diveſted of his uſual ſpirits, 
which 1 had been anxious to promote by various 
innocent artifices, but unfortunately without ef- 
fect. my 
© very naturally imputed his abſence to an in- 
diſpoſition, nor did the event wrong my judgment. 
Three days afterwards I received a meſlage from 
him, deſiring my attendance at his apartments; 
which ſummons I immediately obeyed, and, as I 
expected, found him extended on his bed feveriſn 
and almoſt inſenſible. 
© The inſtant I approached him a languid ſmile _ 
diffuſed itſelf over his features; and after viewing 
me ſome time with attention, he addreſſed me 
© nearly as follows: V 
„The remembrance of the many pleaſant mo- 
© ments I owe to your ingenuity and ſolicitude to 
5 pleaſe, has been the occaſion of my at preſent 
* ſending for you. You may probably not be the 
„ worſe for it; moſt likely, much better: this 
© however will entirely depend upon yourſelf, and 
„the uſe you make of my friendſhip and advice, 
% and which will be the only means of determining 
e theevent- A life devoted to ſtudy ſeldom ter- 
«© minates without being ↄroductive of ſome diſco- 
very beneficial to mankind, and advantageous to 
* the ſcientific mind whom perſeverence leads to 
« inveſtigate the ſecrets of Natute, and to penetrate 
% into the occult myſteries which lie hid from the 
56 reſearches of the vulgar. _ | 3 
_ * Ofall ſtudies perhaps Phyſic is the moſt dif- 
ES „ - 4 
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% ficult, The barbarities of Cuſtom, the prejudi- 
*© ces of Education, and the ignorance and obſtinacy 
*© of modern praQtitioners, all ſerve to bring into 
© diſrepute a ſcience, which, if conducted on the 
4% laws of Reaſon, would not only immortalize the 
4 profeſſor, but bid defiance at once to the united 
* powers of Pain, Death, and Diſeaſe. 

% Mankind, no longer terrified with apprehenſi- 
« ons of ſickneſs, would regain their primitive 
* vigour ;; their robuſt conſtitution, the manlineſs 
* of feature, and the length of years which fo emi- 
4 nently diſtinguiſhed the partiarchs and heroes of 
« the firſt ages. | | 
It would not become me to ſound my own 
ec praiſes, nor ought I to be accuſed of Vanity in 
& ſaying, that my life has not been entirely miſpent. 
4 The tireſome days, the reſtleſs nights, and the 
« perturbations of mind I have experienced from a 
„ ſevere and unvaried application to ſtudy, have 
6 not gone in every meaſure unrewarded. It is true, 
J have not thereby accumulated a princely for- 
& tune as many have done; nor can I be ſaid to 
& die poor, ſeeing I am in poſſeſſion of ſecrets, 
© which, if properly publiſhed, will inrich my heir, 
© and prove the admiration of Poſterity, | 
« As I have no children, I know no one more 
* deſerving of my friendſhip than yourſelf, ——To 
( your care, then, I think beſt to recommend my pa- 
« pers; they are a treaſure of the utmoſt importance; 
when you are informed of their value, you will be 
c ſenſible of the extent of my regard, and be enabled 
to paſs the remainder of your life in a manner 
c Which will ſet you above the contempt of the 
ec world, and the inſolence of office.” . | 

© I thanked him for his 2. opinion of me, but 
6. at the ſame time expreſſed my aſtoniſhment that 
he did not exert his abilities in favour of * 5 
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© and endeavour to preſerve a life which promiſed 
- - be of ſo much advantage to the community at 
* large. | 2 1 | 
© He however ſtopped me ſhort by a philoſophi- 

© cal argument on the nature and propertres of 
© thought, and its operation on the human body. 
© An intenſity of ſtudy he aimed to demonſtrate 
«© ſapped the foundation of health, and overtherew 
© the whole animal ſyſtem ; that the faculties of the 
© foul regulated the conſtitution of the body, which 
was only well in proportion to the ſtrength or 
weakneſs of the more rational part ; and that as 
to himſelf, — that he was yet in a ſtate of exiſtence 
was owing to a noſtrum of his own invention,, 
which powerfully combating every diſeaſe incident 
to mortality, had hitherto preſerved a life worn out 
with care, anxiety, and ſtudious application, 
He moreover confeſſed, that he was enabled to 
extend his being yet to a conſiderable length by ſi- 
© milar means with thoſe he had before practiſed; 
© but as the advantages ariſing from ſuch a circum- 
6. ſtance would not prove ſufficient to compenſate for 
the pains of a miſerable exiſtence, he thought it 
© moſt adviſeable to let his diſeaſe take a regular 
© courſe, as it was impoſſible that he ſhould ſurvive 
© long (unaſſiſted by medicine) the attacks of ſuch a 
© complication of diſorders as thoſe under which he 
 m___ — 

© Curious to aſcertain the virtues of the ſpecific 
he ſo particularly recommended to my notice, I 
© ſtrove to perſuade him once more to avail himſelf 
© of the means Providence had put in his power (no 
doubt for his miraculous. preſervation) and con- 
* tinue ſomewhat longer a life which was of ſuch 
© immediate importance to the welfate of his fellow- 
— „ and to the enlightning of the ph) ſical 
world. 1 


, 
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* Greatly moved by my entreaties, he at length 
condeſcended to live ſome little time longer; for 
vhich purpoſe he deſired me to hand him a ſmall 
phial that ſtood upon an eminence hard by, and 
which contained the wonderful panacea that was 


to produce what I ſo much defired, and in whoſe 


provies he had been ſo warm and eloquent. | 
* My expectatien of ſeeing ſome extraordinary 
effects from an adminiſtration of this noſtrum, 
was by no means diſappointed. Mixing a few 
drops in ſome water, he with the utmoſt compo- 
ſure ſwaliowetd it; and whilſt | was watching to 


obſerve his eyes regain their primitive luſtre, to 


my unſpeakable furprize he cloſed them in ever- 

laſting darkne!s 

Although I had no great cenſor to congratulate 
myſe'f on the attainment of a profeſſion which 

had proved ſo fatal in the firſt inſtance, yet, as 


few Phyſicians ſwallow their own preſcriptions, I 


was pcrieQly ealy, and poſſeſſing myſelf of his 
papers I departed for the preſent, and haſtened 


home to my own: aabuation. 
Upon inſpecting the treaſure, which according 


to the doQtor's account was to exalt me above the 


contempt. of the world, I found, amongit many 


- 
6 
others equally curious, —a receipt for the cure of 
3 
5 
s 
C 


Kibe H-els ;—an infallible method of taking ſtains 
out of M ahogany the plan of a machine for 


docking of Horſes upon a new conſtruction; and 


the moſt approved method for training of Poin- | 
ters. 
« Theſe acquiſitions, though no doubt valuable, 


© were however ſuch as promiled to be but of little 


6 


ſervice to me. I ſhould have been much more 
« pleaſed had he bequeathed me the contents of his 
- ward-robe, or even a fingle ſuit of mourning, 


than to have been made maſter of the united phy- 


« ſical 
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* ſical knowledge of Eſculapius, Paracelſus, and the 
* whole train of empirical mendicants ancient or 
modern. 
The hurry I had been in to ſecure this myſti- 
© cal repoſitory, gave me no time to acquaint the 
© people of the houſe with the misfortune which had 

© befel the honeſt doctor. Having theretore now 
© ſomewhat ſatisfied the violence of my curiolity,. 
| © in reſpe@ to the nature and contents of ſo whim- 
© ſical a legacy, I reſolved to return and unfold to 
© them the cataſtrophe of bis fate. With this inten- 
© tion I made all the cxpedition J poſſibly could 
© back, where I na ſooner arrived than I was ſeized 
and hurried before a neighbouring magiſtrate on 
* ſuſpicion of having contibuted to his death by the 
aid of Poiſon, and of exaggerating the guilt of 
murder by the addition of a robbery. 

It availed but little that I knew myſelf innocent 
of the crime laid ro my charge ; my poverty was 
enough to render me ſuſpected ; in conſequence 
of which, without a ſingnle fact againſt me which 
could any ways amount to a probability, or being 
allowed permiſſion of offering any thing in my 
own defence, unpitied, unczamined, and unheard 1 
was committed to Newgate, and my proſecutor 


© bound over to appear againſt me at the enſuing 
* ſcſhons at the Old Bally.“ 
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CHAP. XV. 


In which the Hiſtory of a Philoſophical Itinerant is 
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concluded. An bonourable Acguittal. The fatal 


Effect of chirurgical Operations when performed 


by an unſkilful Practitioner. A modefl Apology * 
Authorſhip. A Conference with a ellen 
dramatic Attempt, and a litterary Damnation. 


N this habitation of miſery I had full time 

for Reflection. I curſed the doctor as the cauſe 
ot my misfortunes ; and as I could not flatter my- 
ſelf with meeting more candour in the face of a 
jury than that which I lately experienced before 
the magiſtrate, I prepared myſelf for death with a 
decency and reſignation becoming a perſon in my 
unhappy ſituation, and waited patiently the event 
with the fortitude and magnanimity of an inno- 


cent ſufferer. 
'© The former ſcenes of my life would however 


occaſionally intrude themſelves upon my thought, 
The impeachment of my father and the robbery 
of my old maſter gave me no ſmall cauſe of un- 


eaſineſs, and I conſidered the evil which had now 
befallen me, as a judgment for my former impie- 
ty and ingratitude; and that having eſcaped the 


puniſhment I de ſerved for crimes I really had com- 
mitted, I was now going to ſuffer an ignominious 
death for a matter in which I was in every reſpect 
guiltleſs. 

I he Seſſions being at 3 ] was one of the 


firſt on the liſt of thoſe which were called down to 


take their trial, and heard my indictment read 


with the greateſt compoſure, to which I truly 


pleaded ©* Not Guilty.“ The proſecutor related 
to the Court the eircumſtance of my viſit to the 
een, his ſudden death —— thereunto, 
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* the various ſymptoms of poiſon diſcoverable on 
_ © examining him, and that ſeveral valuable papers 
© and memorandums had been found in my poſleſ- 
„ ſion, of which there remained the moſt incontro- 
« vertible proof of their being the property of the 
© DoQor. 

My defence conſiſted of a plain unvarniſbed tale, 
© which gained upon the heart more by reaſon ot its 
© ſimplicity than its ingenuity. I deſcribed the man- 
© ner of my firſt acquaintance with the deceaſed, 
© and that the viſit I then paid him was at his own 
* particular requeſt, which was confirmed by the 
© teſtimony of the perſon who delivered me the 
meſſage. The abſurdity of ſuppoſing that a per- 
© ſon (guilty of a crime ſimilar to that with which 
© I ſtood charged) would voluntarily reſign himſelt 
© up to danger, I particularly dwelt upon; and 
concluded my defence with ſubmitting it to the 
judgment of the court, whether the papers were 
of themſelves ſufficiently valuable to induce a rea- 
* ſonable being to the commiſſion of a cool preme- 
e,, 6 
The jury having heard my defence were una- 
© nimous in my favour, and I was (much to my 
* own fatisfaQtion) acquitted z and once more caſt 
© upon the world, friendleſs, forlorn, and truly 
« deſtitute. Ee nd moos 7 
© It was in vain to attempt reſuming my old em- 
ploy, after the blemiſn my character had endur- 
ed; for howſoever ill- grounded the charge was 
againſt me, however manifeſt my innocence and 
inferior the ſtation of life I poſſeſſed, my cuſ- 
tomers to a man forſook me, and I experienced 
for the firſt time how immediately neceſſary it is 
even to avoid the ſuſpicion of acting criminally, 
when a man is dependent on the world for the 
means of a ſubfiſtance, _ e 5 


* 
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© As I had loſt ſo much by my acquaintance 
with the doctor, I thought it but reaſonable that 
he ſhould contribute towards my future ſupport in 
another ſituation. I was therefore determined to 
commence Quack, of which I had by this time 


conceived a tolerable idea, and for which charac- 


ter I conſidered myſelf as excellently modelled.— 


A volubility of tongue, a command of counte- 
nance, and a bluſhleſs effrontery, — the moſt ma- 
terial requiſites for maintaining a 5::ylical impor- 
tance, I knew myſelf poſſeſſed of, and made not 
the leaſt doubt of reaching the ſummit of the 
profeſſion. 

D iccloſing to this end my plan to an old neigh- 
bour, he not only beſtowed his commendation up- 
on it, but offered likewiſe to furniſh me with ne- 
ceſſaries; without which it had been impoſſi»le to 
have put in practice a ſcheme, which, however 
flattering in idea, would, confined to thoſe limits 
have ultimately proved exceedingly unprofitable, 

* With the aſſiſtance of this quondam acquain- 
tance, I was ſpeedily ſupplied with a ruſty ſuit of 
Black, full trimmed; a mourning ſword and atye 
Wigs which however antique, conferred an air of 


conſequence on the wearer, and ſerved at once as 


a confirmation of his wiſdom, and to determine 
the extent of his erudition and profeſſional m__ 
city. = 
© I conſidered that whilſt Phyſic, like every other 

ſcience, was peſtered with pretenders, it would be 


abſurd to follow the dull beaten track of our fore- 


fathers; that rules were fetters to fancy, and re- 
gularity the offspring of ignorance, Under this 
conviction I was determined to ſtrike into a new 


' path—Allum, chalk, brine, and brick-duſt, were 


the principal ingredients in my medicinal 


_ © comyolitions; and as 1 knew the FAITH of a 


patient 
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patient to be the moſt eſſential operative, I eſti- 
mated the nature of other means as truly indif- 
ferent. 

* Whilſt I was contented to act as a phyfician, 
which I did for ſeveral years, my ſucceſs was far 
from inconſiderable ; but the momeut I com- 
menced Surgeon and Oculiſt my high expectati- 
ons vaniſhed, and all my confequential ideas im- 
perceptibly mouldered away. A pain in the fin- 


ger was certain to terminate in an amputation of 


the arm. If I attempted to couch for the cata- 
tract a total blindneſs u as the conſequeuce. Nay, 
even the application of a bliſter, in ſpite of all m7 
care, has been known to be productive of a mortifi- 
cation. So fatal was the courſe of my practice 
© Theſe accidents fo frequently happening, terriß- 
ed me from all chirurgical notions, and truly difſ- 


ſatisfied with my new adopted character, I def- 


pairingly exchanged my tye-wig fora bag ; — re- 


nounced Galen in favour of Apollo; and in the 


room of electuaries, juleps, and cataplaſms, I com- 
menced Author, ard attended to the manufactory 


of ſongs and ſonnets, anagrams and epigrams, acroſ- 


tics, riddles, odes, and conundrums. 
This profeſſion, if not more honourable, was at 


leaſt more harmleſs than the other, and I pleaſed 


myſelf with reſlecting on the exchange. It is 


true I did not find the ſame profits ariſing from 


my talents in a poetical as in a phyſical character; 


however I hoped in time to be enabled in that ſta- 
on to procure myſeif a ſufficiency, whereby to a- 


vert the attacks of hunger and the dangers of po- 
verty. . 1 . 

* As J had not much reaſon as yet to be over 
pleaſed with my ſucceſs as a writer of verſe, I was. 
determined to try my abilities at proſe. The firſt 
work I finiſhed in this way was a novel, with 
which, full of ſpirits, I repaired to a Bookſeller 
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* Already I began in idea to count over the profits, 
© and was even vain enough to hope J ſhould be a- 
© ble to prevail upon him to advance me a ſuffici- 
* ency to purchaſe a new pair of breeches, of which 
"1 began to ſtand in no ſmall need. 
© The moment this midwife to the muſes made 
© his appearance, I preſented him with my manu- 
* ſcript.” Here, Sir,“ ſaid I, © I have brought 
you a treaſure. This, Mr. no, is none of 
* your modern flimſey performances. — No, Sit; I 
« flatter myſelf you will find it to abound with ele- 
A gance of di ction, purity of ſtyle, ſtrength of rea- 
+ ſomng, originality of e invention, and 
_ © pathetic deſcription.” 
* I was however under an error in ſuppoſing that 
he would impliciately ſubmit to my judgement 
without farther confirmation, to atisfy any doubts. 
that might ariſe in his mind as to the real. merit 
of the work: this indeed was far from his intenti- 
on ;—defiring me therefore to leave the manuſcript, 
he told me I might call again in a day or two, when 
he would favour me with his opinion. 
© Agreeable to his requeſt, I attended him again 
© in the courſe of the week; and trembling for fear 
© of the event, I was uſhered into a parlour, where 
it was not long before Mr. Quarto made his ap- 
6 pearance. - 
„Well, Sir,” faid he, the inſtant 1 bad paid my 
compliments to him, I have peruſed your novel ;-- 
for you muſt know that is a taſk I always take up- 
on myſelf— I am therefore ſorry to be under the 
& neceſſity of informing you that it is by no means 
* fit for publication. The language is puerile ; the 
5 ſentiments trite ; the plot confuſed ; and the ca- 
& taſtrophe horrid ; — in thort, Sir, you are not in 
6 poilefſion of the grand ſecret ſo requiſite to inſure 
5 the ſale of thele things; — you ſhould ſtudy Pa- 
mela and Roderick Random, Mr What d ye call it.“ 


© I was 


2 
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© was proceeding to explain to him the diffe- 
© rence between mere imitation and originality of 
* compoſition ; when he inſtantly cut me ſhort by 
© obſerving, that I had omitted both Dedication and 
© Preface, without which, the brighteſt production 
© of human wit was not worth a ſingle farthing. 

Without gwing me time to reply, he left me; 
but returned ſoon after with a large bundle, which 
upon inſpection I found contained a number of rea- 
« dy written prefaces and blank dedications, which 
he aſſured me had purchaſed of Will Lutcſtring a 
journeyman draper in Cheapſide, at the rate of five 
and three-pence a dozen ; and having read to me 
ſeveral extracts from them, concluded with deſir- 
ing me to ſelect any one I thought would ſuit my 
novel. „ | 

I had ever conſidered prefaces to books to be 
what bawds are to proſtitutes ; deſigned to daub 
and gloſs over the imperfections which it is im- 
poſſible tohide from the judicious; formed to miſre- 
preſent and deceive, and calculated to blind the eyes 
and miflead the judgement ; monſters begot by ar- 
tifice on abſurdity ; the father of lies and advo- © 
cates for Dulneſs. 3% K 
Such being my ſentiments, it is no great wonder 
that we could not agree. So taking my manuſcript 
I wiſhed him a good day, and left him to his me- 
ditations, determining in future to avoid every mor- 
tification ariſing from a miſapplication of my ta- 
Tents. Es, ES 
The only probability that now appeared of plac- 
ing my literary abilities in an advantageous and 
conſpicuous point of view, centered in the Stage. 
Here indeed was a field ſtil] leſt open for me, where 
the judgment of an individual fo far from operat- 
ing to the prejudice of Genius, would be loſt in 
the acclamations of an applauding town, as the 
ED © tear 
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© tear diſtilled from an April Cloud lies buried in the 
c vaſt bead of the ocean. 
© Induced by this hope I ſpeedily produced a tra- 
© gedy of five acts, the ſucceſs of whic': I the more 
© depe: ded upon as the ſtory was domeſtic. The 
© name that I beſtowed upon it was that of The 
« Smithfield Tragedy or the life and deatbof Wat Tyler,” 
A difficulty of procuring it a repreſentation ne- 
ver once ſtruck me, as I concluded that the mana- 
ger of any Theatre would be proud of an acquiſiti- 
on which promiſed to confer honour on every one 
concerned in getting it up, and the more ſo as his 
own Intereſt was connected with that of men of 
Genius, who, if not ſufficiently encouraged, would, 
it was to be feared, withdraw their aſſiſtance en- 
tirely from the ſtage, and leave the world in bar- 
bariſm and the groſſeſt ignorance. 
* You may eatfily conjecture therefore what mult 
have been my aſtoniſhment on being aſked with a 
ſupercilious tone of authority, by the manager (to 
whom with great difficultly Igot admittance) who 
it was that recommended me? at the fame time 
giving me to underſtand, that it would be needleſs 
to apply to him without ſome ſuch aſſiſtance, 
I bowed to this image of majeſty and unable to 
anſwer him ſilently taking up my play, withdrew 
from his preſence. 
© With ſome difficulty L obtained the patroniza- 
tion of a young nobleman, under favour of whoſe 
epiſtle recommendatory I once more demanded an 
audience of the manager, and to whom I delivered 
my credentials, He received me this time much 
more to my ſatisſaction than the former; . peruſed 
great part of my manuſcript in my preſence ; did 
me the favour to alter ſeveral paſſages, which, 
though not much to their advantage, was never- 
thelels a _ of his good nature, nor did he per- 
© mit 
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© mit me io depart, without a previous aſſurance of 
© putting it immediately in rehearſal. 


© I now concluded my fortune made for ever. My 


imagination preſented me with nothing but cry- 


« fla} fireams and golden mountains,“ and I rumin- 
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ated on my former miſcarriages and diſappoint- 
ments with the utmoſt indifference, as too incon- 
ſiderable to difturÞ the happineſs of which I was 
then about to partake. 

© I ſhall avoid prolixity as much as poſſible, Suffice 
it to ſay, that my piece, after undergoing a variety 
of alterations, was at length put into rehearſal, and 
the day fixed for its firſt appearance before the 
public. 
With the utmoſt impatience I counted the 


hours and t e minutes, till the arrival of the mo- 


ment, in which my genius, like the ſun from a 
cloud, was to buiſt forth; and, unimpaired by 
the tranſitory eclipſe it had ſuſtained, was to 
illuminate the hemiſphere of literature and lift me 
to an eminence, undiſturbed by rancour and ſecure 
from the peſtilence of invidious malice. - 

The clock ſtruck fix. Secure behind the ſcenes, 
I beheld preparation making for the reprefentation 
which was to determine my future fortune. The 


actors were all diſpoſed ready ior their cue, the 


bell rang, the curtain roſe, and the play began. 
© The firſt act was very favourably received: in 
the ſecond, I thought I perceived ſome faint hiſſing, 


every idea of which penetrated into my very foul ; 


the third act confirmed me in my belief: during the 
fourth, the marks of diſapprobation grew ſtill loud. 
er, and before the concluſion of the fifth, my un- 
fortunate tragedy made its literary exit, amidſt 


the united groans of the crities and the curſes of 


the actors. „ 1 
© Mortified beyond expreſſion, this circumſtance 
„ 1 determined 
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determined me in my cſolution, of bidding adieu 
to every expeQation of riſing as an author in the 
dramatic line, However, as I fancied | poſſeſſed 
abilities as an actor, 1 embraced an offer made me 
by one with whom I had contracted an acquain- 
tance behind the ſcenes, of making an excurſion 
into the 3 and trying my talents that way. 
* This new plan of itinerancy I ſhould have put 
in execution ſome months ago, had I not unluckily 
been arreſted, at the ſuit ot a perſon who keeps a 
chandler's ſhop, and whom I had prevailed upon 
to give me credit, entirely on the ſtrength of the 
expectations my unforturate play had given birth 
to. The inſtant the fate of my piece was anno- 
unced, that ſame inſtant wes my own deſtiny caſt, 
and by a Marſhaljea Court Writ was I, to the ſhame 
of humanity and the diſgrace of a free country, 
dragged from my heme and my connections, and 
barbarouſly thruſt into priſon for the ſum, the in- 
conſiderable ſum of forty ſhillings P Ts 
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Thoughts on Impriſonement for Debt. 4 lucky D 


cavery. A Relea/ement from the Horrors of a Gaol. 
Journey into Wai wickſhire. An Efſay in the 
Theatric Walk, and the ill Effefis of Vocifera- 


60 [AVING compleated this narrative, I 


; thanked him for the trouble he had been 
at in the relation, and we mutually aſſiſted each o- 
ther in lamenting our common misfortune, The 
various ſcenes his life had been witneſs of, taught 


him the inſecurity of earthly happineſs, and the va- 
nity- of truſting to appearances. We had therefore 


only to expect a continuance of wretchedneſs, and, 
8 in 
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ig Conſequence of ſuch an expeQation, to make 
cute ve a> contented as we poſſibly coul. 

We often deſcanted on the abſurdity and the 
barbarity ot impriſonment for debt, which contains 
ſomewhat equally inexplicable to a common under- 
ſtanding, as ſhocking to humanity at finding a mix- 
ture of debtors little or great, ſuppoſed or real, un- 
fortunate or criminal, ſubje& to the caprice of re- 
ſentful creditors, and paſſing their years in an inac- 
tivity, unprofitable to their families and burdenſome 
to the ſlate : circumſtances which convey the moſt 
ſtriking proofs of the inexpediency, the inefficacy, 
and inutility of ſo impolitic a practice, replete with 
cruelty and diſgraceful to civil liberty. 

It may perhaps be thought, that we the more 
particularly dwelt upon this topic from motives of 
perſonal reſentment ; and that galled by a ſenſe of 
our own ſufferings, we faw errors in ſuch a prac- 
tice, which in any other ſituation in life would never 
have attracted our notice. This ſurmiſe, how pro- 
bable ſoever it might be in ſact, contains neverthe- 
leſs no juſtification of ſo inhuman a preceeding,— 
Whilſt our priſons are thus loaded with human vic- 
tims, intended as a ſacrifice to cruelty, ſubſiſting on 
the contribution of their friends, or ſtarving on the 
charity of ſtrange rs, is it to be wondered at that our 
arts periſh and our manufactories decay that this 
is the caſe, reaſon aſſerts it, and every day's experi- 
ence confirms it. . . 

] beg pardon, Sir, continued Mrs. Gilbert, for 
this digreſſion. It is the language of truth; it is he 
language of the heart! — 1 

Five weeks was J confined to this miſerable 
place, ſubject to every inconveniency and mortifica- 
tion which the human mind could ſuffer. I had by 
degrees parted with every thing I could poſſibly ſpare 
to procure the means of ſubſiſter cc, and I began to 
Vor. I. F | Gelpalr 
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deſpair of poſſeſſing even this reſource much longer, 
ſo greatly weremy means reduced, 


d Whilſt I was thus afflicting myſelf with theſe 


melancholy ideas; penſive and ſolitary, one evening 


endeavouring to amuſe my thoughts with looking o- 


ver ſome looſe papers, which lay confuſed in a ſmall 


band-box in a corner of the room, much neglected, 


to my agreeable aſtoniſhment, I found a /ottery ticket, 
Which had been given me by Mrs. Hilton, and which 
in my agitation of mind I had long concluded to have 


been left behind. | | 

* Anxious to know its fate, I immediately ſent to 
Enquire the value of what chance had thus unexpect- 
edly thrown in my way, and was informed, that it 
had, ſometime ſince, been drawn a prize of a hund- 


red pounds. 


_ & Equally pleaſed and ſurprized at this intelligence, 
I imparted the welcome tidings to the unfortunate 
gentleman whoſe hiſtory I juſt now related, who con- 
gratulated me on my good fortune, and adviſed me 
to quit the horrid place of my confinement as expe- 


ditioufly as poſſible. 


I perceived however, that whilſt he was ſo li- 
beral in congratulating me on the proſpect of my re- 


gaining my liberty, he deeply ſighed at the refleQi- 


on of the little probability there was of effecting bi- 
on. ; - | 
© Unwilling therefore to increaſe his troubles by 
a compariſon which could not fail of proving diſa- 
greeable, I gave him to underſtand, that it was not 
my inattention to let him continue any longer in his 
preſent ſituation; that he had already ſufficiently taſt- 
ed of ſorrow, which (however volatile his actions 
might formerly have been, and to whatever latitude 


his principles might have been indulged) was ample 


correction for any faults ariſing from the levity of 
youth, or the failings and miſtakes of human nature, 
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in whatever ſtation ; and further, I aſſured him, that 
if I could in any other reſpe& promote his welfare, 
I would not be backwards in attempting it. 

* He thanked me for my friendſhip, and the ſin- 
cerity of my regard; and reſuming his gaiety, declar- 
ed, that if he regained his liberty, it was yet his in- 


_ tention to try his talents upon the ſtage, with a view 


of aſcertaining, whether or not fate was inclined to 


Indulge his exertions as an actor, which had doom- 


ed him to experience ſuch mortifications as a wri- 
ter. 

* did not attempt to diſſuade him from his te- 
ſolution, as well knowing, that when a perlon is 
once determined to think himſelf in the right, it muſt 
be more than human evidence to convince him he 
is wrong. Parting however from him tor the pre- 


ſent, I retired to my cabbin, where, unable to flcep, 


I lay ruminatiug in mind in what manner it would 
be moſt prudent to proceed, | 


My experience of the inſtabilliiy of human 


affairs, and the tranſitory ſtate of mortal happineſs, 
gave me every reaſon to be doubtful, that Fortune 
would crown my future efforts with a greater ſhare 
of indulgence than formerly, or that I might now 
expect a receſs to my miſeries, already ſufficiently 
agravated, without the danger of a relaple or the 
tear of a miſcarriage. 

The next morning 1 dupoſed of my ticket, 
and having ſatisfied every demand of a pecuniary 
kind, as well thoſe of my tellow ſufferer Mr. Sefton, 


as myſelf, I joyfully bade adieu to an habitation - 


where wretchednefs and cruelty triumph over Chriſ- 
tianity, and the laws of humanity are trampled up- 
on by the profane tread of unprincipled avarice. 
Mr. Sefton, who gladly attended me appcartd 
very urgent to perſuade me into the notion of ec- 


company ing him into Warwickſhire, where the cone 
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pany which he was going to join had their rendez- 
vous, and to which place he intended to depart as ſoon 
as he conveniently could. 

I before oblerved, that from my childhood I 
had been immoderatelv fond of theatrical exhibitions, 


This penchant indeed I had indulged to a fault, and 


was therefore very eaſily prevailed upon to agree to 
a propoſal in which my inclination had been fo im- 
mediately conſulted, and which promiſed to be equal- 
ly productive of pleaſure and entertainment, 

In a few days (having firſt provided ourſelves 

with neceſſaries) we let out for the ſcene of action, 
5 without meeting any thing very remarkable on 
the road, arrived late in the day at the town where 
Mr. Sefton had flattered himſelf with meeting with 
us friend, under whoſe patronage he was to make 
his firſt appearance in the theatric line, and on whom 
depended his every expeQation of a tuture Engage- 
ment and ſupport. 


« Should it be objected to me, that had been 
too raſh and inconſiderate, in thus imprudently ven- 


turing myſelf (under the manifeſt diſadvantages of 
meeting with uncertainty and diſappointment) with 


A man of whom I had, from his own account, no 
great reaſon to expect the moſt grateful return, and 
whoſe morals were ſuch, as promiſed but little ſe- 


curity from the violence of libidinous paſſions ;—it 


- ought to be remembered, that moſt of my ſufferirgs 
hitherto had bcen cauſed by a too great faith i in ap- 
pearancee, which had proved themſelves in the end 


to be founded on hypocriſy, and which had ſub- 
jected me to misfortunes, impoſſible for the moſt 
penetrating eye of approved circumſpeQtion to fore- 
ce, and which thereby juſtified me in puttinga mote 


general confidence in him who had openly declared 


His errors, than in the oily tongue of diſſimulation 


ard artifice, tho? diſguiſed under the ſpecious veil of 


pretended ſanctity. . . 


Ca... "” 
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«© Having, diſpatched a meſſage to Mr. Sock, the 
perſon of whom Mr. Sefton came in ſearch, we pre- 
ſently afterwards were favoured with his company, 
and he appeared exceedingly rejoiced at finding his 
old friend in good health. "The ſtate of the com- 
pany's affairs he informed us, was by no means en- 
viable, that thev ſeldom ſhared more than half a 
crown on the nights of performance, and oftentimes 
not even ſo much. He however concluded with ab. 
ſuring Mr. Sefton, that if he ſtill found himſelf Jit- 
poſed to embrace a theatric life, he would recommend 
him to the manager, with whom he had the honor, 
as he expreſſed it, of being in a ſtate of the moit 
friendly intimacy ; and who, he doubted not, would 
gladly take the opportunity of obliging him, in an 
acquieſcence with ſo reaſonable a requeſt. 
As my unfortunate fellow traveller, ſhould he 
rejeQ this propoſal, perceived no alternative, beſides 
ſtarving, he very readily accepted the offer, and hav- 
ing recovered ourſelves from the fatigues of our 
journey, by the aſſiſtance of a plentiful ſupper, Mr. 
Sock took his leave, after wiſhing us a good repoſe, 
and promiſing to introduce Mr. Sefton the ſucceed- 
ing morning to the manager. „„ 
„The moment his friend was gone, my com- 
panion aſked me, with a mixture of fear and hope in 


his countenance, what I thought of the intelligence 


and poverty. 


which had juſt been imparted to us? I candidly in- 
formed him of my ſentiments, and lamented with 
him the little probability there appeared of placing 
his talents in a light which might contribute either 
to his fortune or to his fame. 1 he dearth of theatric 
merit indeed one day or other promiſed to reward his 
endeavours, by tranſplanting him to a ſuperior ſoil : 
but whilft his abilities lay ruſticated in the region of 
oblivion, little could be expected from the moſt vig- 
orous exertions of genius, but contempt, reproach, 
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We now departed, each to the reſpective bed 
aſſigned us, and in the morning, having breaktaſted, 
Mr. Sefton, agreeable tothe former night's appoint- 
ment, attended his friend to the manager, who re- 
ceived him very cordially ; and having ſatisfied him- 
felf of the new candidate's abilities, immediately 
engaged him, upon the ſame terms as the reſt of the 
company, and affixed a day for his appearance in 
public. 

« It was in the character of King Richard the 
Third that Mr, Sefton choſe to make the firſt trial of 
his ſkill ; a character which, drawn by the maſterly 
pen of the immortal Shakeſpeare, demands a greater 
variety of powers than perhaps any other hero of that 
poet's creation. The rage of the tyrant, the ardour 
of the lover, the cunning of the hypocrite, and the 
jealouſy of unſatisfied ambition, all unite in the for- 
mation of a character, wonderful in the contempla- 


tion, and highly difficult in the repreſentation. 


et, ſuch was the taſk which Mr. Sefton un- 
dertook the execution of, and deaf to every expoſtu- 
lation which I made uſe of to diſſuade him from the 
attempt, he continued inflexible to all I could ſay, 
and prepared himſelf fer the evening of trial with an 

undaun ned reſolution, and the moſt fanguine forebod- 
ings of infallible ſucceſs. 

„Ahe day at length arrived which was to deter- 
minc the ſtrength of his expectations, and he ent 
through his rehearſals with a precifion that promiſed 
10 gratiſy his hopes by a fortunate concluſion. Im- 
patient for the conteſt, his panting ſoul maniteſted 
an ardent enthuſiaſm, which might have been miſ- 
taken by a raw ſpectator for ſomething prophetic, 
but which ultimately terminated in a ſhameful miſ— 
carriage and everlaſting downtall of all his flattering 
expectations from the tragic muſe. 

_ £6 Before the conclugen of the very full ſoliloquy, 
owing 
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owing to his ignorance in the art of modulation, he 
unfortunately carried his voice to ſuch an amazing 
pitch, that, urable to confine it, he thereby created 
a diſſonance at once painful to himſelt and diſagreea- 
ble to his audience. | . 

Nor was this the only inconvenience that aroſe 
from the violence of his exertions. The manager, 
who had undertaken to repreſent the part of Buck- 
ingham, and who had drank ſomewhat more than 
ſobriety could well juſtify, hearing an uncommon 
noiſe upon the ſtage, and ſuch as his ears had for a2 
long time been unaccuſtomed to, concluded that the 
| houſe was on fire, and under this perſuaſion inſtantly 
gave the alarm. Fs | 

Ihe audience, many of whoſe imaginations 
were fertile at multiplying danger, were preſently 
thrown into the moſt violent commotion. Unmind- 
ful of the fate of the unfortunate Richard, every one 
was ſolely intent on the preſervation of himlelf. The 
cry of fire prevailed, and as it was impoſſible to unde- 
ceive them, poor Sefton, to his unſpeakable morti- 
fication, and to the everlaſting diſgrace of his hopes 
found himſelf forſaken by his auditory, and the in- 
ſtrument of mirth to the unfeeling minds of his 
brother actors. = 8 


Contains ſome Reflections upon the moral Tendency of 
Dramatic Exhibitions. The Deſcription of a Country 
Theatre. A ridiculous Termination to a tragical At- 
tempt, And a new Engagement. a, Ee 


„THE ill-fueceſs which this unfortunate can- 
didate for the buſkin experienced on his 
firſt eſſay, thoroughly intimidated him from a far- 
ther attempt as a tragedian, He began now to be 
„ 


— — — —- — — 
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| ſenſible of the neceſſity and wholeſomeneſs of my 
advice, and the danger mankind in general ran of 


miſtaking their talents : he determined therefore to 
relinquiſh all endeavours of a ſimilar kind with the 
laſt, and humbly content himſelf with the laurels he 
might more eaſily gather in the fields of comedy. 
&* I commended his reſolution, and by clote ap- 
plication he was ſoon enabled to retrive the honours 
he had loſt, and once more to face an audience, 
tho? in ſomewhat a more humble caſt of character 
than that he had lately attempted to fill ; but which, 
however inferior, was nevertheleſs are likely to 
give ſatisfaction, and ſuch as e him leſs to 


danger. 


& His abilities, as I exp-Qed, were here ſucces- 


fully exerted ; nor did he, as before, lead the mana- 


ger into an error by an unatural vociteration, which 


had operated ſo much to his diſgrace ; but coolly, 


decently, and juſtly he delivered the ſterling ſenſe 
of the author, untainted by abſurdity and untinctur- 


ed by buffoonery. 


c I was not backwards in congratu! ating him up- 
on the ſucceſs which at laſt attended his labours, 
and pleaſed myſelf with thinking that Fortune might 
vet, in the end, recompence him for all the troubles 
and difapperntments he had experienced; and by a 
facden reverſe of diſpoſitior, might place his talents | 
in a light, which promiſed to contribute equally to 
the eſtabliſhment of his fame and the advancement 
of his inteteſt. 

« As to myſelf, I as yet cheriſhed no intention 


of embracing a life which, it was but too evident, 


ſubjeQed its profeſſors to ſuch extentive and frequent 


inconveniences ; beſides, a recollection of former 
ſcenes and occurrences (in ſpite of the length of time 


elapſed) would often give me the moſt poignant un- 


caſineſs, and fill me with the molt melancholy re- 
| flections. 
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fletions. The days of my infancy, which I inno- 
cently paſt under the care and indulgence of Miſs 
Wilmot ; the many happy hours I ſo agreeably en- 
joyed with the Hilton family, and the divers pleaſing 
converſations thoſe ſcenes gave birth to, would fre- 
_ quently intrude upon my thoughts, and furniſh me 
with compariſons that would nearly hurry me to the 
gate of diſtraQtion, and be the means of eradicating 
every dawn of ſenſe, reaſon, and moral reQitude. 
The manager of this little community would 
often favour us with his company, and by his per- 
ſuaſion, I was at length prevailed upon regularly to 
ſtudy a dramatic character; which taſk I undertook, 
more with a view of putting an end to his perpetual 
ſolicitations, which began to grow troubleſome, 
than with the intention of profiting by a future re- 
preſentation of it. Do ; „ 
«© However, as I had from my childhood imbib- 
ed a partiality for theſe kind of writings, I could 
not conſider the taſk the manager had injoined me 
to the performance of as any ways burthenſome ; 
on the contrary, the cloſer I applied myſelf to it. 
the ſtronger did my inclination prompt me to ſucls 
ſtudies, and by them I found my knowledge in- 
8 my mind enlightened, and my ideas F alarg- 
„ Powerful as prejudice undoubtedly is and nu- 
merous as thoſe are who ſo bitterly iaveigh againſt 
the ſtage as the nurſery of profancneſs and debauch- 
ery ; let them but once diveſt themſelves of their 
obſtinacy, and condeſcend to follow the guidance of 
truth through the plain ſrequented road of inſtruc. - 
tive reaſon, and there is not an individual amongſt 
them but muſt confeſs, that the Stage, ſo far from 
being the ſeminary of vice, is a moral mirror; 
where, by a faithful repreſentation of undiſguiſed 
Nature, virtue 15 invited and encouraged to pecſe- 


| 7 9 vere, 
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vere, and wickedneſs anc folly meet the puniſhment 
they ſo juſtly merit, by a timely application of the 
{word of reproof, ſeverly ſharpened by the powers 
of wit and ridicule, 

« Fraud and avarice, envy and uncharitableneſs, 
hate and hypocriſy, all there ſee the deformity of 
their characters, and if not reſolved on reformation 
through principle, they are nevertheleſs deterred 
from their vices by motives of intereſt, and a fear 


of meeting the puniſhment due to their crimes and 


the baſeneſs of their actions. . 

« Such being the manifeſt purport and intention 
of the drama, who but an enthuſiaſt, the blindeſt 
of the blind, would unjuſtly condemn fo uſeful an 
inſtitution, productive of inſtruction and replete with 
the chaſteſt morality, merely through principles ot 

ignorance and prejudice, and an obſtinate adherence 
to the bigotry of education and the errors of a viti- 
ated judgment. 5 
«© But to return, Being now completely miſtreſs 
of the part recommended me by the manager, by 
his further perſuaſion I was induced to agree to a 
public repreſentation thereof. The encomiums, 
which not only himſelf and his friend Mr. Sock, 
but likewiſe my old fellow ſufferer Mr. Sefton, paſl- 
ed upon my judgment and execution, gave me e- 
very reaſon to flatter myſelf with a ſucceſsful termi- 
nation to my firſt Theſpian attempt, howſoever in- 
experienced I was in the arcana of theatrical policy, 
and thoſe arts to which ſo many of our firſt rate per- 
formers are indebted for their conſequence with the 
public. do: 
© 'The character, the ſtudy of which I had prin- 
cipally devoted my attention to, was that of Rowe's 
Jane Shore, and in which I was particularly deſir- 
ous of making my firſt appearance. In conſequence 
of my expreſſing my defire, the company, by _ 
0 
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of the manager, made the neceſſary diſpoſitions for 
its repreſentation ; ſhortly after which a day was fix- 
ed upon for that purpoſe, and I attended the event of 
the evening, with a diffidence which is inſeparable 
to a mind ſenſible of its own propenſity to err, and 
the fallibility of human penetration. 

«« Notwithſtanding I had little to fear from the 
critical diſcernment of a country audience, I was 
nevertheleſs under the moſt terrible apprehenſions of 
meeting with ſome accident, ſimilar to that which 
befell poor Sefton, and which might at once retard 
the progreſſive ardour of my hopes, and be the 
means of damping my future exertions. 

Our theatre was converted into its oreſent ap- 
pearance out of the ruins of an old barn. The ſcenes, 
tho' no ways gaudy in exterior ornament, were 
however ſuch as ſerved to decorate the natural rude- 
neſs of the walls, and to impede the paſlage of the 
wind, which otherwiſe had free egreſs from num- 
berleſs chaſms and apertures, which diſgraced the e- 
difice and were productive of incenvemience to the 
_ ſpectators. 

The feats were ſuch as well correſponded with 
he other parts of the building : a few rough deal 
boards, ornamented upon top with coarſe red baize 
properly ſet off with the addition of a number of braſs 
nails, preſented to the ruſtic ſp:Ctators no incor 
tent notion of genuine #nery, and preſerved an den 
of uniformity, which tended to the egy of the 
audience and the credit of the m Our chan- 
deliers were compoſed of two ſmall Go ſuſpended 
over the ſtage by means of a ſtring, and round which 
were diſpoled at equal diſtances ſeveral ſmall candles. 
ſupported in clay fockets, no leſs remarkable for their 
ſimplicity than for the utility they manifeſted. 

„ Such was the building, and ſuch were the deco- 
rations thereunto belonging, w here I was doomed to 
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make my firſt experiment in a theatrical capacity, 
which fatally led me on to partake of the forrows and 
inconveniencies ſo inſeparably connected with a life 
of itinerancy, and which has been the cauſe of all the 
ſubſequent misfortunes I have ſo ſharply experienced, 
_ this very moment am the melancholy evidence 
of. | 
The long expected night at length made its ap- 
pearance, and I acquitted myſelf through four long 
acts much to the ſatisfaction of the audience and the 
expectation of my friends. The diffidence indeed I 
laboured under operated much to the prejudice of my 
abilities, as it was the unavoidable means of hurting 
my feeling by preſſing the powers of declamation, 
and by deſtroying the fineſt faculties of deſcriptive 
paſſion 55 


«© I had now commenced the laſt act of the piece, 
and fo amazingly were my feelings excited by the 
ſpirit of the character, that whilſt l lay extended on 
the ſtage waiting the moment which was to ſummon 
me to a poetical diſſolution, I almoſt realized the 
imagination of the author by nearly ſinking into 2 
Nate of non exiſtence, by undergoing a temporary ſuſ- 
penſion of the powers of Memory, Senſe, and Re- 
flection. 5 „ 
„ WhilſtI lay in this ſtate of inanimation, preg- 
nant with the moſt dangerous conſequences, I was 
ſuddenly rouſed to a ſenſe of feeling by an opperati- 
on no leſs violent than extraordinary. 
One of the ſpectators more wie than the reſt, 
| who perceived the condition to which I was reduc- 
ed and the inſenſibility of thoſe around me, privately 
cut the packthread by which the chandeliers were 
ſuſpended, and under one of which I lay lifeleſs, and 

to all appearance eternally fo. 


o 


My head-dreſs, which was fancifully imagined, 
vas in a moment in a blaze, and the fire communi- 
| : cating 


2 
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cating itſelf to my face recalled my ſcattered ſenſes, 
and, unmindful of dramatic propriety, brought me 
inſtantly upon my feet, an object of the utmoſt pity, 


danger, and diſtreſs. 


« Sefton, who beheld my ſituation with an eye 
of commiſerztion, haſtily caught up a bowl in which 
was contained a ſolution of lamb-black, and by a ſud- 
den application thereof extinguiſhed the blaze, and 
reſtored peace once more to the elemental commo- 
tion, 

* It would be a difficult taſk to divide the fi. 
gure I made in conſequence of this adventure. The 
ornaments of my head-dreſfs half deſtroyed ; my hair 
diſhevelled, and the black compoſition running in 
ſtreams from the crown of head to the oppoſite ex- 


tremity, all together formed a ſpectacle that it was 


impoſſible to behold without the moſt riſtble emoti- 
ons. 


46 This accident unavoidably terminated the eve - 


ning's performance. — 


* By the aſſiſtance of Mrs. Rant, the manager's 
wife, I was ſoon enabled to make a more decent ap- 


pearance and to receive the condolence of the come 


pany upon my misfortune, who however were una- 
nimous in beſtowing their approbation upon my taſte 
and the judgment with which I executed the part ale 
ſigned mie; 

As the money bien had received in exchange 
for my lottery ticket was not yet nearly expended, 1 
made ſhift to live in a manner much more comtort- 
ble than moſt of my companions: I however con- 
fined myſelf as much as poſſible from a too great in- 
timacy with them, which, I had caution ſufficient 


to foreſee, would only tend to my own diſadvantage. 


Being now fully admitted a member of this wo 


lect ſociety, I undertook a variety of characters, in 


moſt of which I met with applavic, The other fe- 


male 5 
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male performers, unlike thoſe in higher life, were 
happy in a contemplation of my ſucceſs, and unknown 
to envy, congratulated me on attaining a ſucceſsful 
pre-eminence in my profeſſion, which indulged them 
in a relaxation to their labours and a continuance of 
the repoſe they ſo much coveted. 

«© The ſeaſon being now almoſt at an end, and 
Mr. Rant's attendance being required at London, 
where he occaſionally had the honour of filling an 
inferior character, the company began to think of 
diſperſing. 

« For my own part, I had by this time inſenſi- 
bly contraQted (o violent an inclination for a theatri- 
cal life, that I was determined to puſh my fortune 
in that ſphere, as much deaf to every conſideration 
of what my indiſcretion might entail upon me, by ſo 
public an expoſure of myſelt upon an open ſtage, as 


to the hurt my reputation might ſuſtain by an aſſo- 


ciation with people whoſe notions of moral obligati- 
ons are in general but indifferently regulated. 

As there were many winter companies to whom 
there was no doubt of my proving an acquiſition in 
the tragic walk, I waited patiently for an opportuni- 

ty of joining them, and imparting my intention to 
Mr. Sefton, he not only greatly commended my reſo- 
lution, but offered at the ſame time, with a ſeeming 
ſincerity, to attend me; an offer which 1 very rea- 
dily accepted. 

&« It was not long before I made an engagement 
with the manager of a company in Worceſterſhire, 
The time being near for my joining them, after hav= | 
ing made every neceſſary preparation and intimating 
my intention to Sefton, the next day was fixed upon 
by us to take leave of our old friends, and to proceed 
onwards to the ſpot of our deſtination, | 


CHAP. 
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A Cure for Credulity. An Excur ſion further into the 
Country. The Hardſhips of a wandering Life de- 
ſeribed. An Interview with a Magiſtrate. And 

an Adventure in the matrimonzal Way, 


© FNARLY the next morning I repaired to 

the theatre, which I found in the greateſt 
commotion imaginable, occaſioned by the elope- 
ment of Mrs. Rant with my quandam acquaintance 
and intended brother adventurer Mr. Sefton. 

It ſeems that they had contrived to effect this, 
apparently, long premeditated ſtep, on the preced- 
ing evening, and that Mrs. Rant had taken care pre- 
viouſly to ſecure all the treaſure which her prudent 
huſband had extracted from the labours of the com- 
pany during the whole ſeaſo n. N 5 

I be affliction of the manager, it was pretty e- 
vident, did not proceed ſo much on account of the 
loſs of his wife, as that of his money. Diſtracted 
beyond meaſure he committed a thouſand extrava- 
gancies: he curſed, he ſwore, he devoted her to all 
the furies, and winding himſelf up to an aſtoniſh- 
ing pitch of phrenzy, he execrated himſelf and all 
mankind. 5 33 only 

« Notwithſtanding I was a ſharer in his mis- 
fortune, as being thereby deprived of my intended 
companion, yet I bore the event with the utmoſt in- 
difference: J muſt confeſs, that I was far from being 
| ſatisfied with the conduct of Mr. Sefton, who, I 
| hoped, bad profited by his former indiſcretions ſut- 
ficiently to have ſeen the neceflity of keeping up the 
appearances, and affecting a virtue, though he had 
it not, But this adventure more than ever convinc- 
ed me, that when Vice once takes root in the human 

„ | En oe heart, 
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heart, it is impoſſible for the moſt vigorous exer- 
tions to eradicate or ſtay the progreſs of its baneful 
influence. 

As the manager had contratted ſeveral ſmall debts 
in the town, which by this unlucky accident he de- 
clared himſelf unable to diicharge, and as there was 
a neceſlity tor his reaching the metropolis the fol- 
lowing day, my compaſſion was truly excited dy a 
ſenſe of his ſufferings, and | was determined to al- 
ſiſt him even to the laſt ſhilling I was poſſeſſed. 
of. | 
„This inſtance of my regard for him he appear- 
ed to receive with the pureſt notions of gratitude, 
and having fulfilled my intestions with reſpe& to 
his pecuniary engagements, Ila him with pleaſure 
take poſt-chaiſe, whilſt his tears ſeemed to expreſs 
his thanks for the obligation I had laid him under 


and ſcarcely permitted him the powers of ſpeech. 


„ The inſtant he was gone, Mr. Sock, who was 
a witneſs of the who'e tranſaction, turning quick 
upon me, with a ſarcaitic kind of look, pronounced 
in an emphatic tone the word “ bite,” 

J enquired of him what he meant, and burſt- 
ing nto an immoderate fit of laughter, he aſked me, 
how I could poſibly be the dupe of ſo improbable a 
| ſtory ? "That ſo far from Mrs. Rant's having any in- 
tention of quitting her huſband, both herſelf and 
Sefton were to meet him agreeable to his own ap- 
pointment, at Daventry; and the manager having 
rect ved intimation from the latter, of my being in 
poſſeſſion of a ſum of money, artfully contrived this 
device i deprive me of it, and that he had effected 
his purpoſe by the advice, and with the aſſiſtance of 
botu the parties whom he had repiciented as crimi- 
nal only to himſelt. . 

The villainy of the manager did not make near 
ſo much impreſſion upon me as that of efledting on 

e Er „„ 
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the ingratitude of Sefton. The return I received 
for the obligations I had conferred upon him, was 
however productive of one eſſential piece of know - 
ledge to me,—it taught me, that confeſſion is not 
always the forerunner of repentance, and that where 
ingratitude once takes up a reſidence in the heart, it 
is the deſtruction of all confidence and. the bane of 
every moral virtue 

As this impoſition upon my credulity had been 
the means of greatly exhauſting my finances, I 
made all the expedition I poſſibly could to fu'fill 


my engagement by joining the company in Wor- 


ceſterſhire. The next day I arived fate, and hav- 
ing paid my compliments to the new manager and 
the reſt of the performers, I prepared myſelt for the 


fatigues of the enſuing campaign, with an ardour that 


foreboded a ſucceſsful concluſion. 

Jo thoſe who never experienced the mutable 
events of a wandering life, it would be no eaſy taſk 
to convey a proper idea of the hardſhips inſeparably 


connected with a theatrical Quixotiſm. Frienilleſs, 


hopeleſs, and often pennylets, we have to combat 
with the wantonneſs of the world and the inſults of 
Ignorance ard prejudice, procuring to ourſelves a 
miſerable exiſtence by means which prudence would 
turn from and delicacy bluſh to own. 
„Such, however, were the ſtraits. to which L 
was reduced by the ſeverity of my deſtiny, and ſuch 
the inſults and inconveniencies I had to encounter 
by an adherence to a profeſſion which ſubjeQed me 
to the caprice of the multitude and the pity of the 
compaſhonate. 

«© The new manager was one who was well ac- 
quainted with the method of regulating a theatre. 


By the prudent ſteps he had recourſe to, he greatly 


augmented the revenues cf the company, who, in 
general, fared much | beater than their rambling com- 


petitors | 
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petitors, and placed them, in point of dramatic emi- 
nence, on a level with the beſt. 

In the ſmall ſhare that I bore of their various 
| ſcenes, I acquitted myſelf much to the fatisfaQtion 
of the ſpectators, nor had I the leaſt inclination to 
exchange my manner of life, (however difhonoura- 
ble the ſituation of a ſtage-player is conſidered) I 
pleaſed myſelf in refleQting that I enjoyed more real 
repoſe from my misfortunzs, under the ſhelter of 
that ſituation, than I had at any time experienced 
ſince my elopement from the Hilton family, and 

that I was thereby enabled to procure to myſelf the 


neceſſaries of life without any other dependance 
than upon my own application and unwearied in- 


duſtry. 


« I continued in this ſociety the greateſt part of 


the winter, when an accident happened that had like 
to have entirely diſconcerted all my meaſures and 


to have reduced me to the neceſſity of ſecking ſome 


other employment. 


As I was one evening behind the ſcenes ready 
to begin the part allotted me, I was ſurprized with 


an order requiring my immediate attendance on a 


neighbouring juſtice, Unable to account for the 


| motives of this command, I inſtantly prepared me 


to pay an implicit obedience to the magiſterial man- 


Cate, and puting myſelf under the direction of the 
meſſenger, we preſently arrived at his worſhip's ha- 
| bitation, 


„I was immed: ately ſhewn into the parlour, 


| where I had not long been before the juſtice made 


his appearance, An air of auſterity, which he 


ſtrongly affected to put on, threw me into an in- 


ſtant fit of trembling, in ſo much that I was inca- 


pable of affording bim the reipe the {uperiority of 


his ſtation demanded, 


_« Per- 
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* Perceiving me ſo much terrified, and deſirous of 
moderating my fears, he began to abate of his 
ſeveritv, when, finding my apprehenſions ſome- 

what compoſed, he addreſſed me in the following 

manner : 
* Notwithſtanding, Madam, the motive which 
occaſions my fo ſuddenly ſending for you, is not 
© of the molt agreeable kind, I would neverthelefs 
counſel you to lay afide your fears and to believe 
me ſo far your friend, as to ſoften the rigour of 
the law, which in thole caſes would but ill agree 
with the delicacy of your {ex or the nature of your 
5 ſituation, 

«© Ignorant of what all this meant, I defired, as a 
favour, that he would explain to me the drift of his 
diſcourſe, and what crime it was that I had been guil- 
ty of, deſerving the 1 he was ſo anxious 
to avert. 


*« He aſked me, whether or not I had ever form- 


66 
C6 
cc 


ed any acquaintance or connection with a Mr, More- 


ton, a neighbouring gentleman of conſiderable proper- 
ty? I anſwered him, that I had once, and never but 

once ſeen him, having met him accidentally as 1 
was indulging m; ſelf with a morning's walk, a kind 


of recreation 1 had long accuſtomed myſelf to, as 


innocent in itſelf and beneficial to the health. 
“ Having fatisfied himſelf in this particular, po- | 


| hitely addreſſing himſelf to me, he proceed thus: 
Jo a perion poſſeſſed of but common penetra= 


tion nothk.ing is more eaſy than to unravel the ſeem- 
ingly myſterious reaſons which compelled me to 
ſo extraordinary a proof of my authority. Jealou- 

ſy 1s of all other paſſions the moſt dangerous and 
deteſtable, it leads the unfortunate being, who is 


* 


cc 


„ fo unhappy as to be ſubject to its ir fatuations, 
into the abſurdity of viewing every thing in a con- 


" mary light 3 ; It changes the good to bad, the bad 


to 


1 
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a» 


ons where the eye of candour diſcovers only the 
66 


genuine marks of beauty and regularity : hence it 
is, Madam, that I have been conſtrained to a pro- 
ceeding which of all others is the moſt diſagree- 
able to my nature, as it has, | fear, been the means 
of creating apprehenſions that ought never to diſ- 
turb the tranquillity of her who is miſtreſs of per- 
fections ſufficient to ſoften the ſeverity of the law, 
even where it is juſtly due, and whoſe 21ertt can- 
not fail of drawing the bluth from envy and forc- 
ing rancour to turn aſide, deipairing of her pur- 
ole.“ 

1. 1 Fe him for his very polite compliment, 
but confeſſed myſelſ as much as ever at a loſs to ac- 
count for the circumſtance which had procured me 
the honour of his worſhip's acquaintance, and once 
more begged of him that he would give me ſome 
inſight into a matter which very much exceeded my 
comprehenſion, and which it was impoſſibe for me 
_ to underſtand, unaſſiſted by his generoſity. 

compliance with my deſire, he informed me 


cc 
46 
66 
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that the gentleman (relative to whom he had inter- 


rogated me) was unfortunately married to a lady of 
a diſpoſition remarkably jealous : that ſome one had 
given her an intimation that her huſband was fre- 
quent in his viſits to me, and that I had thereby 
taken an opportunity of ſeducing his affections from 
Her, who lawfully ought tobe miſtreſs of them, and 
that triumphing in the ſucceſs of my endeavours, 
with a moſt abandoned effrontery, L had perſevered 
in my wickednels and was even the foremoſt in en- 
couraging ſuch illicit interviews, which were calcul- 
ated for no other purpoſe than thit of increaſing his 
in fidelity and diſturbing her domeſtic felicity. 


He likewiſe gave me to underſtand, that, fired 
with the ſpirit of reſentment, ſhe had applied to him 


for 


* to worſe, and looks for blemiſhes and imperfecti- 
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for an inte ference of his authority to put a ſtop to ſo 


infamous a commerce by a vigorous enforcement of 
tie ſtarute for the dilcouragemert of vagrants and 


ſtage players, under which deſerip ion the is ſiſted 1 


came, and tor the pur poſe of which the had, her/elf, 


that day exhibit a information àagainſt me. 

& Shocked as J undoubtedly was at this crnel and 
unjuſt treatment, I had yet left pieferce of mind 
ſufficient to gain over the mag. ſtrate 10 my intereſt, 


by complimenting him on the delicacy of his pro- 


cecding and the juſtice of his declarations, 
* Ml flaiteries, I ſoon perceived, were not entirely 
loft in the application; he counſelled me, in order 


to avoid the effects of her intormation, to leave the 


town and ſacrifice my engagement with the manager, 
rather than by an obftinate continuance in my pre- 
ſent ſtation expoſe myſclf to her further indignation, 


v hich, in ſuch a caſe, it would be impoſſible for him 


to protect me agar ſt, 

& I thanked him for his friendſhip and . 
and promiſing to regulate my conduct in conformit 
thereunto, I took my leave of him almoſt diſtracted 
with reflecting on the the extreme hardſhips to which 
my fate ſubj<&ed me, and how little I merited the 
misfortunes to which Þ was continually expoled. 

As it was now to late in the evening to think 
of reſuming my theatrical duty, which the meſſage 


from the magiſtrate had ſo ſuddenly interrupted, I 


returned to my own apartment, when, to my infinite 
ſurprize, I was accoſted by Mr. Loreton, the iden- 


tical perſon who was the original cauſe of my preſent 
uneaſineſs, and who, 1 was informed, had been wait- 
ing a conſiderable time in expectation of my return. 


He informed me that he had learnt, to his aſto- 
niſnment, the particulars of his wife's conduct, and 


that he was come in conſequence thereof to aſſure 


me, chat he was ſo much afflicted with the fears of 
what 
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what I might ſuffer by the violence of her iu (Gund- 
ed paſſions, that he thought it his duty to contribute 
every thing in his power to convince me oi the ſin- 
cerity of his regard and the idea he entertained of my 
merits. _ 

In reply to this addreſs, I made him acquaint- 
ed with the converſation which I had juſt been ho- 
noured with by the juſtice, and the advice he had 
ſubmitted to my conſide ration. 

This proof of his worſhip's 18 diſpoſition 
was received by Mr, Moreton with the approbation 
it to eminently deſerved, and he recommended it to 
me to fulfill the friendly injunction the magiſtrate. 
had laid on me without delay, andto the intent that 
nothing might create an impediment to the executi- 
on of tuch a ſcheme, he forced me to accept a bank 
rote, which he deſired my acceptance of as a token 
of his friendihip and his willingneſs to make atone- 

ment for the paſſions and failings of his wife. 
© Scarcely had he finiſhed the delivery of this ad- 
dreſs, when, unceremontouſly burſting into my pre- 
ſence, I was alarmed by the appearance of a lady, 
the fiery glances of whoſe eyes i formed me, in 
terms ſtronger than words, that the could be no o- 
ther than Nis, Moreton. 
„ [F'yeing me in a moſt contemptuous manner, 

and directing herielf at the fame time to her hul- 
band, who appeared much alarmed at ſo extraordi- 
nary an adventure, ſhe exprefſed herſelf | to him 
nearly as foilows: 

% Well, Sir, will you any longer deny your in- 
of Hdelities, and endeavour by the paltry aid of 
„ weak aſſertions, ſupported alone by falſhood and 
* prevarication, to*combat occular demonſtration ? 
Will you perſiſt, as heretofore, in arraigning the 
5 evidences of my ſenſes, or ſeek to ſhelter your - 
** wickedneſs under the cloak of hypocriſy and af- 

"  feQed 
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« fed ed paſſion? Be aſſured, Sir, ſuch behaviour 
& 1s as weak as it is conte mptible, and that, howe- 
ver you may triumph over the affections of a 
e weak woman; however you may laugh at religi- 


cus ties and moral obligations; your perfidy ſhall 
no longer paſs ui:pur he, bin tha: you ſhall, how 


& much fouver aguinit your irchnation, experience 
© the contequences reſulting from the criminality 
& of illicit corrections and the retentments of a 
© flighted, inſulted wite.” 

© "The moment ſhe had finiſhed this ſhort har- 


- argue, without giving cither of us time to reply, 


ſhe quitted us in a paroxy{m of paſſion, unable to 
account for the circumitance of her ſo ſudden admil- 
tion, or in what manner ſhe intended to execute the 
threats ſhe had ſo bitterly meditated. 


CHAP. XIX. 


The Efetts of Paſſion, or a Scha:l for N A 
Flight by Moon-light. A Stage-ccach Acquaintance. 
n at Shrewſbury. Proceed to Cheſter, and 
. from thence into Lancaſhire. 


6 E had not long permitted us wink 


our reflections, before I receiveda ſecond 
meſlage from the juſtice deſiring my immediate a:- 
tendance, he having ſomething very en, 8 
communicate. 
As I was already prepoſſeſſed with an opinion 
of his candour, I was not under the leaſt apprehen- 
ſions of meeting with any ill effects from the violent 
cxertions of pre-jucging malice, or from an en- 


forcement of the authority with which he was ſo le- 
gally inveſted, flattering myſelf, that when he had 
heard beth ſides of the ſtory, the circumſtances de- 


liberaiely conſidered would io far operate in my 
| favour 
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favour us to leave no room for the invidious inſinu- 
ations ot jeſuitical cunning, or the unbuunded ran- 
cour ol exaſperated paſſion. 

«© Mr Merston, ſceing me about to depart, with 
a teni]-rneſs that did hon ur to his humanity, inſiſt- 
ed up accompanying me. I was neithe able, nor 
indeed was I willing to refuſe him, ſothut, 'nterpre 
ting my ſilence into aprobation, we preſently arriv- 
ed, very late in the evening, at the worthiptul manſi- 
on I had fo lately quitted. 

„Ihe lady, whole prefence had a little b fore fo 
much alarmed us, vas there before us. At finding 
her huſband with m- ſhe appeared if poſſible, a thou- 
ſand times more enraged than formerly: the violence 


of her reſentment abſolutely deprived her of Reaſon; 


her tongue fauitered; her eves appeared as ſtarting 
from their ſockets, and in an inſtant ſhe fell to the 
darth in ſtrong convulſions, a ſhocking ſpectacle ot 
unregulated paſſion. 

The e ordered a phyſician immediate- 
ly to attend her, by whoſe advice ſhe was, when ſome- 
what recovered, conveyed into a warm bed and the 
greateſt care imaginable taken of her to prevent a re- 
lavſe, which would, moſt probably, have been at- 
tended with fatal conſequences. | | 

60 ] now began to perceive, that J had acted pru- 
dently in permitting Mr. M oteton to accompany me, 
without whole aſſiſtance I ſhould have found it a dit- 
ficult taſk to have quieted the ſuſpicions of the juſ- 
tice relative to his being found in my apartment at 
io late an hour, —tor it was now dad midnight. 


* I gave him however all the particulars of our 
| interview from the momert of my firſt ſeeing him 
that evening, to the inſtant of my receiving his wor- 
ſhip's meſſage. Mr. Moreton confirmed the truth of 
my e ee and aſſured him how exceedingly griev- 


ed he was at his wife's conduct, a knowledge of which 
had 
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had been the ſole inducement of the viſit which he 
had made me, in order that he might thereby have 
an opportunity of convincing me of his readineſs to 
prevent the intended miſchief ſhe was ſo anxious to 
effect. and to enable me to avoid her indignation by 
a precipatate retreat to ſome other part of the country. 
Having by this means ſatisfied himſelf of the 
fallacy of the charge exhibited againſt me by Mrs. 
Moreton, and of my readineſs to conform myſelf in 
every point to his worſhip's directions, he adviſed 
me to prepare myſelf without delay for departure, as 
the only certain means of avoiding the malice of a 
woman, who, it was but too evident, blinded by her 
jealouſy, would not ſcruple to proceedto any extremity 
that flattered her with the hopes of gratifying her re- 
vengeful diſpoſition. | 
« Willing as I was to render the worthy magiſtrate 
all the ſatis faction he deſired, I was nevertheleſs un- 
eaſy at refleQting on the neceſſity I was under of fo 
inſtantly departing, no one knew whither, and of 
thereby expoſing myſclf to a ſeries of new misfor- 
tunes, which I might probably find a more difficult 
taſk to encounter than I had experinced on the pre- 


ſent occaſion, 


However, as there was no other alternative, I 
made all the haſte I poſſibly could to collect what 
cloaths and other neceſſaries the emergency of the 
caſe required, and about four of the clock in a fine 
moon-light morning, without having time to take 
leave of a ſingle acquaintance, I proceeded by the 
northward into Shropſhire. . 
At Bridgenorth I diſcharged the poſt- chaiſe 
which brought me thither, and luckily meeting with 
the Shewſbury-ſtage, I ſecured myſelf a place therein, 
where the ſame evening I arrived ſafe from all ac- 
_ cidents, though greatly affected with the fatigue of 
the journey and the badneſs of the rode. 
Vol. I. G 6 Ty 


ficiencies in a company to which he 
A Shrewſbury, and with the manager of whom he 
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50 It was during this laſt ſtage I firſt contracted an 
Acquaintance with'Mr. Rattle, who, like me, was 


going to Shrewſbury, and as people in general are ne- 


ver more communicative than when travelling in a 
ſtage-coach, we endeavoured to amuſe each other as 
well as we could, with that kind of chit-chat, which 
in the place of more ingenious topies ſerves as a very 
tolerable ſubſtitute whereby to ſhorten the length of 
the way, and furniſnhes an agreeable amuſement to the 
thought, which without ſuch aids would not fail of 
proving burthenſome and uneaſy. 

« As there was no other paſſenger, 'and as Mr. 
Rattle was a proficient in this kind of ſmall talk, the 
time paſſed away exceedingly, quick, and more fo, 


as I was greatly weaned from the dejection which 


once ſo overwhelmed me, and which ſo affected my 
Fpirits, that like a contagious diftemper it was pro- 
ductive of the blackeſt melancholy to all around me. 

& My fellow traveller informed me, that he had 
been in London with the intention of engaging ſome 
comedians for the purpoſe of = 4,54 row de- 
elonged, then 


was upon a footing of the moſt friendly intimacy : 
that however he had not met with the ſucceſs he 


Hoped from his journey, having been able to pro- 


cure ſcarce half the number his commiſſion authoriz- 
ed him to engage, and that unleſs they could meet 
with ſome recruits, and that expeditiouſly, it would 


be impoſſible to conduct their campaign to the ſa= | 


tisfaction of the town or the credit of themſelves. | 
< This information of Mr. Rattle's proved very 


acceptable to me, as there appeared a probability 
from the above account of my being ſoon enabled to 


ſupply the loſs of my former engagements, and, from 
the dearth of performers, to be permitted to diſplay 
my talents in a light which might tend to my advan- 


| tage. | | 66 Being | 
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% Being now arrived at the end of our journey, 


I took my leave of my fellow traveller, and as I was 


much fatigued with having no ſleep the Pens 
night, notwithſtanding the infancy of the evening, 1 
preſently retired to reſt. | 8 

% The next morning I roſe exceedingly refreſhed, 


and having breakfaſted I diſpatched a line to Mr. 
Rattle, deſiring the favour of his company at the inn, 


if convenient to him. 
It was not long before he made his appearance, 


when I informed him of my ſituation, the profeſſion 
in which I was embarked, and the motive which in- 


duced me io quit my Worceſterſhire connection; 


and finally, I coneluded with expreſſing a defire of 
being received, on my former footing, in the com- 


pany to which he belonged; his acknowledged inti- 
macy with the manager having flattered me with 
hopes of his being able to effect an engagement of 


that ſort, and the readier, as he had informed me of 
the great want they were then in of performers. 


He was no leſs pleaſed than ſurprized at the 
news had imparted to him. I found he was no ſtrang- 
er to my name and reputation, and that ſeveral of my 


old acquaintance with whom I had played in Mr. 


Rant's company, were then at Shrewſbury, and 
would be glad to find me with them, particularly 
Mr. Sefton who was but lately arrived amongſt them, 
and who had frequently entertained them with a re- 
lation of our mutual adventures, and the reflections 


they had given birth to. 


I know not which was the greateſt, my re- 
ſentment, or my aſtoniſhment, at hearing the name 
of a man who by his ingratitude had given me ſo 


much reaſon to deſpiſe and deteſt him : I however 
experience d a ſatisfaction in the idea of having it in 


my power to expoſtulate with him on the barbarity 
of his conduct, and the manifeſt injuſtice he had 
G2 2s done 
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done me by ſo ſhameful an impoſition upon my 
good nature, and by having recourſe to artifices diſ- 
graceful to manhood and repugnant to the principles 
of honeſty. = 

„% With Mr. Rattle's approbation the afternoon 
was fixed upon for my firſt interview with the ma- 
nager, whom he promiſed to prepare for ſeeing me 
and to incline him in favour of my propoſitions. 

«© Agrecable to the appointment, and at the hour 
fixed upon, Mr. Rattle, who officiated as maſter of 
the ceremonies, introduced thegentleman upon whom 
I depended for an engagement, which he gladly 
and willingly agreed to, and having recommended 
ſeveral characters for my particular ſtudy, politely 
left me, deſiring me to favour him with my attend- 
dance the following day at the theatre. 

«© The ſucceeding morning I repaired to the place 
to which the manager had invited me, and preſently 
reconoitered ſeveral of my old fellow labourers, who 
congratulated me upon my arrival amongſt them, 
and were particularly officious in making me an offer 
of their ſervice. I looked for Sefton, but without 
effect; he had been miſſing all the morning, nor 
could any one conjecture what was become of him. 

„It appeared afterwards, that Rattle, not doubt- 
ing of affording him pleaſure, had made him ac- 
quainted with my arrival and ſubſequent engage- 
ment; which, ſo far from produeing the effect Rattle 
had expected, on the contrary had occaſioned his 
abſence and final departure, having never afterwards 
deen h ard of; a circumſtance which greatly aſto- 
niſhed thoſe, who, unacquainted with his guilt, could 
form but an inadequate notion of the powers of con- 
leclence, or the ſecret puniſhment that attends in- 

anl. 5 „ 

„ The little fame which I had purchaſed in my 

former endeavours, experienced no diminution from 
78 my 
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my preſent purſuits ; I more and more gave ſatiſ- 
faction, and I fo far conquered the melancholy which 
onee rendered my exiſtence miſerable, that my 
ſpirits, naturally full and ſparkling, found room to 
operate and by ſuch means made me a new creatur. 
the life of ſociety and the foul of ſocial harmony. 

i I no longer grieved with reflecting on the in- 
terruption my domeſtic felicity had received; but, 
truly indifferent in regard to what was the preſent 
ſituation or purſuits of Mr. Gilbert, I determined 
neither to afflict myſelf with the memory of pal: 
events, nor yur to render myſelf unhappy by an an- 
ticipation of misfortune, which it is time enough to 
lament when impoſſible to avert. 

« From Shrewſbury we proceeded to Cheſter, 
where we reviewed our forces, and from our united 
exertions reaped a tolerable harveſt. . 

© 'This method of life is however of all others 
the moſt uncertain : wandering about in continual 
| ſearch of the means to exiſt, we were evermore 
ſubjec̃t to the mortification of meeting with a diſap- 
pointment, .and that, trequently, where we had 
every reaſon to expect a contrary reception. 
lt is true, I was leſs expoſed to thoſe mortifi- 

_ cations than any other member of our little commu- 
nity, as I was yet in poſſeſſion of ſome trifle of my 


don; which indeed I found highly convenient, not 


only in reſpe@ to what regarded my own wants, but 
the more particularly fo, as it enabled me to afford 
an occaſional aſſiſtance to my friends and acquain- 
tance, to whom ſuch favours ſeldom proved unac- 
"—_— e i 
As I was conſidered by them as a ſingle per- 
ſon, it was not to be wondered at that I had frequent 
offers made me of changing my ſuppoſed condition: 
amongſt the reſt of my ſuitors, Mr. Rattle was 
foremoſt: in proffering his ſervices, which offer for 

A ; cogent 
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cogent reaſons I thought it beſt to decline. I de- 
duced to myſelf however conſiderable amuſement by 
thoſe circumſtances; yet, although in fact Fefteemed 
myſelf as diſengaged from all matrimonial obligati- 

ons, I nevertheleſs determined to form no new con- 
_ neCtion of that ſort, as remembering the ill ſucceſs 

which attended my firſt attempt, and the little pro- 
bability I ran of infuring to myſelf any felicity in 
taking for a partner one whoſe libertine principles 
rendered him very unfit to promote the happineſs 
of a woman of delicacy, ſenſibility, or domeſtic 
feeling. . 

© Theſe ſentiments, in general the reverſe of 
thoſe manifeſted by people in our profeſſion, drew 
upon me a charge of prudery : they could not tecon- 
cile to themſelves upon any other principle, the idea 
of my contracting ſo rooted an antipathy to a ſtate 
which nature ſeems to have intended for the general 
convenience and happineſs of human kind, and for 
he benefit of mutual harmony. I however continued 
inflexible to their intreaties, and left them at liberty 
to put what conſtruction upon my behavibur they 
thought proper, fully determined to reject every 
_ overture which I might receive in the matrimonial 

ay, however flattering to my ambition, or ſoothing 
td my pride. 5 
© 'Ehis reſolution, which I publickly made them 
__ acquainted with, was the means of putting a ſtop to 
their ſolicitations, and of producing to myſelf a tem- 
porary fheſter from the ardour of their addreſſes, 
which, however amuſing I conſideted it at firſt, be- 
gan at length to give me no ſmall uneaſinels. 
We remained in Chefter about two months, 
and from thence proceeded ints Lancaſhire, where 
an accident happened which occaſioned for a while 
a ſuſpenfion to our whole plan of operations, and 
reduced us to the neceſſity of returning by the way 
we 
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we came, aud uf ſeckiug ſome change to our for- 
tunes, by courting the friendſhip and hoſpitality of 
the more civilized inhabitants of the South, 


'CHAP. XX. 


The Danger of neglidling our Supericrs, The unex- 
pected Appearance of an old Acquaintance, The 
Adventures of a Female Vagabond, in which are deſ- 
cribed the Evils ariſing from libidinous Paſſions, 


6 HE town to which we direQed our ſteps 
was Preſton ; here we began to prepare 
ourſelves for a ſhort theatrical ſeaſon, when all our 
expeQations were fruſtrated by an unforeſeen event, 
and ſuch as in a moment reduced us from the pin- 
nacle of hope to the dungeon of the blackeſt deſpair. 
elt will be neceſſary to remark, that we bad in 
ral made it a rule, previous to the opening our 
dramatic ſtores, to aſk permiſſion. of the neighbour- 
ing juſtices, under whoſe protection and patronage 
we ran the leſs riſk of drawing upon ourtelves the 
ſeverity of the law, or the inconveniencies ariſing 
from legal informations. 8 
4 The manager, by ſome accident or other, had 
unfortunately omitted this ceremony, which was 
conſidered as a crime of ſo atrocious a nature by a 
majority of the Preſton magiſtrates, that in the heat 
of their reſentment they iſſued warrants, by virtue 
of which we were all preſently dragged before them, 
and, without giving us the leaſt opportunity of vin- 
dicating or even of exculpating ourſelves, we were 
in an inſtant committed as vagrants to the Houſe of 
Correction. %%ͤ;ł ß 
ELI now, for the firſt time, began heartily. to re- 
pent of the aſſociation L had formed: 1 faw the un- 
cCerrtainty of truſting to the favous of thoſe who 
G4 Cionſidered 
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conſidered a manifeſtation of their owu authority as 
a matter of much more conſequence than the pre- 
ſervation of the liberties of their fellow creatures, 
and I nearly formed a reſolution of for ever quitting 
ſo dangerous a connection whenever ſuch an oppor- 
tunity was affurded me. 

Three months were we doomed as reſidents in 
this habitation of miſery, nor is it eaſy to compre- 
hend the variety of hardſhips we ſuffered during that 
period. Subject to the contumacies and inſults of the 
moſt unfeeling part of mankind, whilſt labouring un- 
der a deprivation, of itſelf ſufficiently horrid. — 
our exiſtence became burthenſome and our minds the 
| abode of melancholy. | 

One day as I was taking what little exerciſe the 
contractedneſs of the priſon would permit me, I ſav 
a perſon ſtanding near me with whoſe face I was 
not altogether unacquainted : the more that I regard- 
ed her the more was I aſſured that I had ſeen her be- 
fore, when, drawing near the ſpot where ſhe was 
ſtanding, to my utter aſtoniſhment I recollected the 
identical features of my old ſervant Jenny, through 
whoſe turpitude and ingratitude I had endured a te- 
dious and horrid confinement in the Marſnalſea. 

„ The moment ſne perceived me, her countenance 
betrayed the moſt evident marks of confuſion : ſeeing 
it however impoſſible to avoid me, ſhe ſeemed de- 
termined to make a virtue of neceſſity, and, endea- 
vouring to appear as calm as poſſible, accoſted me 
nearly as follows: ER | 
© I know not, Madam, what may be your ſenti- 
ments at finding me in this place, or how you 
& may be inclined to receive me after the uſage you 
* experienced from my hands; I acknowledge my 
% crime and the ingratitude with which I returned 
« your favour and friendſhip ; I am now in your 
* power, alike open to your mercy or 8 
=" 
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& and only depending on the former by a conviction 
© of the pain it would give you in an exertion of the 
< Rr.” | 5 

« | was fo much ſurprized at the unexpected 
diſcovery F had made, together with reflecting on 
the ſingularity of ſo ingenuous a confeſſion, that I 
was for a while incapable of affording her a reply : 
however, having ſomewhat recovered myſelf from 
the aſtoniſhment this adventure had occaſioned, I 
expoſtulated with her on the inhumanity of her un- 
generous behaviour to me, and on the misfortunes 1 
had experienced in conſequence thereof. I notwith- 
ſtanding aſſured her, that ſhe had nothing to appre - 
hend from any reſentment of mine, as I had long 
fince entirely forgot it, and was at preſent only ſorry. 
to find her in ſo melancholy a ſituation. by 
& The lenity which I conducted myſelf towards 

her, affected her in a very particular manner; burſting 
into a flood of tears, ſhe once more acknowledged 
her ingratitude, and how little deſerving ſhe was 
of the favour I had promiſed her, and ſoliciting my 
attention for a few minutes, ſhe further addreſſed 
me in manner following: 3 
_ © I will not, Madam, endeavour to juſtify my 
conduct, I will not even attempt to excuſe it; I 
« am convinced of its baſeneſs, I am convinced of 
« its criminality ; but when you have heard my un- 
«© happy ſtory, if you ſhould think that I merit a 
place in your compaſſion, I ſhall conſider the ac- 
„ cident which has thus wonderfully thrown me in 
«« your way as circum ſtance of more real importance 
* to my peace and happine's, than will ſerve to 
counterbalance the horrors of my preſent ſituation 
and the unpromiſing ſtate of my tuture proſpects. 
„ Young and giddy, I had not long been under 
your roof before I contracted an acquaintance with 
the moſt abanConed of thoſe, who, meant for our 
FT on protection, 
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protection, are unhappily tao often employed in 


«© inventing the means of effecting our everlaſting 


& ruin and deſtruction, 


«© 'Truſting implicity to his profeſſions of love and 
6“ affection, L foon fell a prey to thoſe arts which 
© are too well calculated to anſwer the ends for 
* which they are deſigned. Not contented with the 
« triumph he had thus meanly obtained over m 
c virtue, his next attempt was levelled at my ho- 
4e neſty : how well he ſucceeded 1 ſhall leave you, 
„Madam, to judge, who was ſo material a ſufferer 
& by the event. 5 25 

% Heaven knows with what reluctance I yielded 
6 to his entreaties ] argued with him; I expoſtu- 
* lated with him on the barbarity, on the ingrati- 


© tude of the attempt, but all in vain |—he remain- 


« ed deaf and inexorable to all I could offer, and 
& threatened, unleſs I obliged him with an imme- 


« diate compliance, not only to expoſe my weakneſs | 
& and infamy to the world, but likewiſe to wreck 


«© upon me the moſt ſevere marks of his diſpleafure 
«© and indignation. 


& Finding there was no other method of ſatis- 


« fying him, I at length, though unwillingly, ac- 
& quieſced with his deſire, and ſame evening (ænow- 

„ ing you would be abſent) was agreed upon to ex- 
ic ecute a crime which has juſtly laid me open to 
c the charge of ingratitude and unfeeling barbarity. 
“% You may probably wonder, Madam, how I 


© contrived to keep our meetings ſo long a ſecret, 


© hut when you recolle& the frequency of your the-. 


«& atrical engagements and. the opportunities you 


44 thereby afforded us, you will readily comprehend 


6 the truth of my relation as far as reſpects the time 
« and place of our interviews, and perceive how ea- 
6 fily he was furniſhed with the means of ſeduci 


4 my affections and corrupting my fidelity. 
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« The moment I had made him maſter of the 
ic treaſure upon which he had ſo much directed his 
&« attention, regarding me with a moſt contemptuous 
4 Jook, he reviled me for my folly in truſting to his 
c profeſſions of love; aſked me, with a ſeverity of 
& accent to which I was totally unaccuſtomed, if 
& any but myſelf could ſo far forget the gratitude due 
© to the many favours I had received, as to reduce 
« a generous, an unſuſpeQing friend to the loweſt. 
period of poverty, and that merely by way of com- 


« penſation for the truſt and confidence ſo undeſerv- 


«© ingly repoſed in me? | 

3 ſyllable of thoſe unkind expreſſions ſtab- 
«© bed me to the heart; 1 found to late, that I had 
& fallen a ſacrifice to the artifices of a villain, who 
© having gained his purpoſe, was truly indifferent in 
C regard to what might become of me, or where [ 
„ wandered for the preſervation of my life and li- 
*© berty, both endangered by placing a too eaſy faith 


in his pernicious councils, 


© Unmoved at my affliction, he told me that it 
« would be ungenerous to deceive me with hopes 


_ of continuing any longer with him; that the in- 
«« gratitude I had rendered my miſtreſs, would prove 
but an ill ſecurity upon which to build any expec- 
„ tation of his own ſafety, and that he was there- 
© fore determined to leave me to the comfortable re- 


6 flections ariſing from a conſcioufneſs of guilt and 
5 the apprehenſions of meeting with the puniſhment 


* (auch unexampled wickedneſs merited.— 


« Having thus finally declared his intention, he 
«« departed and left me the bittereſt ſenſations of tage, 


_ © remorſe, horror, and confirmed deſpair. 


In this manner did my crime conſtitute its own 


« .chaſtiſement, and in this fort was I rewarded for 
«c 


my credulity in relying on the profeſſions of a man, 
** who having impoſed upon my weakneſs by per- 
| „ ſuading 
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ſuading me to the commiſſion of vice, by which 
he alone was benefitted, was afterwards the inſtru- 
ment to upbraid me for my temerity, and to leave 


ſelf had involved me. 
66 T know not how it was that I refociaed from 


an immediate attempt upon my life: my rage how- 


ever ſomewhat ſubſiding, my next care was taken 


up in thinking of the means of providing for a fu- 


ture ſubſiſtence, I would have returned back into 
the country to my friends, but my guilt ſo ſtrong- 
ly dwelt upon my mind, that I was fearful of meet- 
ing with any one who had formerly known me, 
thinking that they would read in my face the enor- 
21 of my tranſgreſſion. 
I continued ſome little while longer in town 
till ſuch time as I had nearly diſpoſed of all my 
cloaths, when, perceiving no probability of hear- 
ing of any employment as a domeſtic, I procured 
a miſerable ſupport by working in the neighbour- 
ing gardens, the drudgery of which was much 


more ſuited to the ſtrength and ability of the 


other ſex, than it was to the delicacy of ours 


however, as there was no other alternative, L 


was happy at having it in my power to provide 
myſelf with the neceſſaries of life at any rate. 


« 'Toadd tom — misfortune I found myſelf with 
deration of which operated ſo 
ſtrongly upon my mind as to fill me with moſt. 


child the conſi 


dire ful apprehenſions. 


« 'The violence of my ſufferings, in the end, ter- 
minated in a miſearriage, which reduced me to 


ſo ſhocking a condition, that death itſelf had been 
infinately preferable to it. - 

Think, Madam, what were my refleBiions at 
this inſtant -I was conſcious of having merited 


but too much every thing I had endured, nor | 
| 6 could | 
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could I arraign the juſtice of Providence it thus 
wilcly ordaining me to ſuffer by the means of my 
own folly and wickedneſs. 


My youth and ſtrength of conſtitution having 


aſſiſted me ſo far as to get over an indiſpoſition 
which for a while threatened a fatal concluſion, 
I reſumed my former employ, and during the re- 
mainder of the ſummer I fared as well as could 
be expected from the violence of my labours and 
the unpromiſing ſtate of my finances. 

The winter coming on I was conſtrained to 


© to take up with a wandering life, and to depend 


upon the alms of the charitable : the ſuccours I 
received however, by theſe means were greatly 
inadequate to my wants, though of themſelves 
but trifling, and I ſometimes paſſed whole days 


without partaking of the leaft nourifhment,. ſo 


grqatly was my diſtreſs enhanced my the inhu- 
05 of the world. 


Loſt to all fears of danger, I thus inſenſiblß 


wandered from county to county, evermore ex- 
poſed to the inſults of the unfeeling and the mo- 


ckeries of the rabble; without a home, without 
a friend, and frequently without the pow- 


er of providing the neceſfary ſubſiſtence which 
nature in her bounty intended every one of her 
children to partake of without exception. 


© Yeſterday, chance, or perhaps ſome greater 
divinity, directed me to this town, where I had 
never been before, and which I entered under 


the pleaſing expectation of meeting with ſome 


Charitable aſſiſtance, which might be the means 
of enabling me to return back again towards 


London. The magiſtrates however, with a ſe- 


verity that does no great honour to their boaſted 
humanity, committed me here as a vagrant, till 
ſuch time as they have an opportunity of paſling 


me to my own pariſh, 
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undiſguiſed narrative of every circumſtance rela- 
tive to my former conduct and preſent ſituation: 
the attention with which you have favoured my 
ſtory, demands every acknowledgement I am en- 
* abled to offer: would to heaven it was in 
power to cancel the treatment you received from 
me! however, if the moſt ſincere remorſe can be 
the inſtrument of creating your compaſſion or 
mitigating your juſt reſentment at the criminali- 
«© ty of my conduct towards: you, be aſſured, that 
ſo far from remaining inſenſible of my indiſcreti- 
ons, I have ſcarcely enjoyed a moment's peace 
& ſince the fatal inſtant which hore witneſs to Tru 
«© diſappointment and my ingratitude.” 


% Nothwithſtanding my forrow at finding her in 


| her preſent diſagreeable ſituation, I was nevertheleſs 
— pleaſed when [| reflected on her repentance : ſhe had 
it is true deceived me before, and probably might 


again; however, I ſaw cvery mark of ſincerity in 


her preſent behaviour, and ſuch as convinced me 


that lier grief was age, and entirely proceeded 
from the heart. 


3 e ſhe had experienced in conſe- 
quence of her too great credulity, had moreover 


ſufficiently puniſhed her for hei imprudence, and: 


taught her a leſſon that n ſerve for the remain- 


der of her life. 
I ſtrove all I could to convince her of my for- 
giveneſs, and with what pleaſure I ſhould embrace 


every opportunity of rendering her any ſervice in 
my power. Theſe expreſſions of my regard ſerving 


| however only to make her more miſerable, from the 


reflection of her own miſconduct and how little 1 
had merited the return I had met with from her, 


G 


but ; 


“ Thus, Madam, have I given you a plain and 


4 
8 
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but to leave her to herſelf untill ſuch time as the 
violence of her —_ was ſomewhat abated. 

In a few days ſhe was ordered to prepare for 


her departure : with tears in her eyes we mutually 
took leave of each other, and that ſhe might not de- 


part empty handed, I forced her to accept of halt 


what the variety and extent of my misſortunes had 


left in my ability to beſtow, and ſhe quitted me, a- 


gitated by an hundred different paſſions, amongſt 
which her wonder and gratitude were not the leaſt 
— 


CK. XXL 
In which Mrs. Gilbert concludes the Story of ber Ad- 


ventures. Animadverſions thereon, compreben, 
the Duty of conjugal Affectian. Remarkable Inſtan- 
ces of the Goodneſs of Providence; and the * 


dity of indulging a Nen of * to 4 
great Degree. 


« FF HE term of our impriſonment was now 
fully expired, in conſequence of which we 
received ſtrict orders from the magiſtrates to depart 


with all convenient ſpeed beyond the limits of their 


juriſdiction, upon pain of taking a further leaſe of 
our miſerable habitation, which having no inclina- 


tion to do, we very readily agreed to the former 


part of their propoſal, and in conformity thereunto 
prepared ourſelves for decamping. 
The neceſſary and unavoidable expences of our 
confinement had been the cauſe of greatly impover- 
iſhing our fortunes, and in fact rendered us almoſt 
incapable of reſuming our theatrical attempts; how- 
ever, as there was an ablolute neceſſity for our re- 
moving, we returned by the way of Staffordſhire, 
where we once more renewed our endeavours, not 


forgetting 
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forgetting previouſly to ſolicit the indulgence of the 
magiſtrates, which indeed was ſeldom refuſed us. 

* In ſpite of all our care and œconomy we 
could not however retrieve our circumſtances in any 
meaſure : poverty with never-dying hate followed 
us fo cloſely, that we found the greateſt difficulties 
to encounter we had ever yet experienced; our little 
troop was abſolutely diſheartened ; the manager al- 
moſt grown deſperate, and every member of our 
company intent only on his own preſervation. 

In this ſtate of diſappointment and vexation we 
once more reſumed our wanderings, although with 
little better ſucceſs than formerly, The trifling de- 
pendence which I lately poſſoſſed (excluſive of the 
profits of my profeſſion) was now entirely exhauſ- 
ted; my clothes and moveables of every kind were 
diſpoſed of; my peace invaded; my patience de- 
ſtroyed. and my whole frame and diſpoſition of mind 
ſoured by a continued ſeries of misfortune and ag- 
gravated horror. 

elt will perhaps ſeem ſtrange, if after the above 
account of myſelf I ſhould declare, that I enjoyed an 
innate ſatisfaction and happineſs impoſſible for the 
hand of affliction to impair to alter: yet true it is, 
every time I reflect on the freedom [I partook of in 
a ſeparation from Mr. Gilbert, the turpitude of 
whoſe intentions I had the greateſt reaſon to ſuſpe&; 
every time I conſidered how infinitely my preſent 
ſituation (bad as it was) was preferable to proſtitu- 
tion, diſeaſe, or a mad-houſe ; I was comforted, 1 
was pleaſed, and I was happy | 5 

My ſpirits, ſuperiour to the general run of my 
ſex, gave a vivacity to my looks that ſeemed to in- 
dicate a heart devoid of care; nor would any one, 
unacquainted with the particulars of my adventures, 
conclude . otherwiſe, than that my days had been 

| bleſſed with unvaried — and my nights 
with uninterupted repoſe.— 
« Having Z 


5 
y 
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Having almoſt completed the tour of North 
Wales, we proceeded to try our fortunes in the more 
ſouthern parts, for which purpoſe we arrived about 
a week ago at Cardiff, where, not meeting with all 
the ſucceſs we looked "for, we prepared ourſelves for 
a ſtill further trial of what Fate might intend to 


perform in our favour ; when repearing to this vil- 


lage, all our expectations were in an inſtant blaſt- 
ed by an unlucky accident, which threatens to create 
a total impediment to our intended purſuits, and to 


hs us into calamities ſuch as we have not yet 


experienced. 
„ Thus have preſented) ou, Sir, with a Kab 


ful relation of the e ot a life which hither- 


to has been only remarkable for its misfortunes and 


the extent of its ſufferings. For your attention to 


it I am greatly indebted: I wiſh the amuſement 


you may have received from thence, may be ſuffici- 


ent to repay you for the trouble it has occaſioned ; 
however, herein I have o-ly obeyed your commard, 


_ which I am happy in having it in my power todo; 
and whatever reprehenſion you may think due unto 


my conduct, remember this, that my errors, if de- 
ſerving of that name, aroſe from a ſenſibility of heart 


agitated with reflecting on the ſufferings of another, 
from a ſuſceptibility of ſentiment, and from a regard 


for the principles of virtue and the laws of huma- 
| monty. 8 


Mrs. Gilbert, having thus finiſhed her narative, 


Mr. Lloyd thanked her for the trouble ſhe had been 


at, and as the evening was pretty far advanced, he 


was prevented for the preſent from making any ob- 


ſervations on what he had heard, by the entrance 


of M's. Gwynn, who informed them that fupper 


was on the table. 
During this ort meal an uninterupted filence 


was obſerved, both with reſpeQ to Mr. Lloyd as 


well 
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well as our heroine; the former was buſied in re- 
flecting upon the remarkable ſtory he had juſt heard, 
and the latter was ſufficiently employed in conſulting 
the means of enſuring a future . ion, which from 
her preſent ſituation did not afford the moſt flatter- 
ing proſpect, 
As ſoon as the cloth was removed, Mr. Lloyd 

addrefled himſelf to her in the following terms: 
4 need not, Madam, explain to you with what 
attention I have honoured your relation. The 
various ſcenes you have experienced; the hard- 
ſhips you have encountered; the misfortunes you 
have endured, and the inſults and oppreſſions to 
which you have ſo frequently been expoſed, have 
all been felt by me in the detail with the moſt 
6 ſympathetic force and affection. 

In tracing you through this ſucceſhon of ad- 
* ventures, I however ſtrongly diſcover the pro- 
tecting hand of Providence buſily employed in 
„your favour. At one moment we find you de- 
& prived of your property by the unexpected bank- 
ruptcy of a man to whom you had entruſted your 
„ all, and whilſt on the very brink of deſpair, we 
5 behold you on a ſudden reſtored to your uſual 
tranquility by an alliance with one, who, whate- 
ver may be his faults and imperfections, or how 
highly criminal ſoever his conduct may have been 
to others, always behaved to you with tender- 
e neſs and unaffected regard. 5 
In conſequence of a romantic ſingularity of 
„ ſentimentt we next find you friendleſs, forlorn, 
and deſtitute, expoſed to the charitableneſs and 
inhumanity of an unfeeling woman, and ignorant 
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„ in what manner to proceed. Here the proof of : 


& a providential interpoſition ſtands incontroverti- | 
0 ble: in the kindneſs of the Hilton _— — 
* foun 
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found a reception ſuperior” to =; hopes, and a 


retreat ſuperiour to your wi 

“In the Marſhalſea, we ſtill perceive the ſame 
care and attention manifeſted in your favour : 
<*© when upon the eve of periſhing, unable to pro- 
& cure the neceſſaries of life, and ſurrounded on all 
„ ſides by the moſt aggravated horror and wretched- 
* neſs in an inſtant you are enabled to withſtar d the 
© torrent of affliction, which every way approach- 
„ed big with deſtruction, and even to extend a 
6 timely relief to the calamities of a fellow ſuffer- 
& er. In all theſe inſtances, we have to reverence 
& that Power which protected you from the dan- 
« vers of deſpair and from the hand of death. | 

** The leſſons you have been taught by means of 
* the troubles to which you have ſo long been ex- 
te poſed, are well worth treaſuring in the repoſitory. 
© of your mind, as . invaluable truths deduced from 
experience, and replete with kno w ledge and in- 
* formation. _ 

J ſhall now cafes your conduct and hs 
«© motive thereof in the rational lights of morality 
& and prudential propriety. 

I wiſh J could beſtow on it the approbation 

u, Madam, may probably think it merits : I 
* am, however, ſorry to inform you, that I am ſo 

. & far from thinking it deſerving of approbation, 
c that I am inclined to veſtow on it the moſt ſevere 
«© reprehenfion. 
„ You will pardon me, Madam, if my opinions . 


„ ſhould be conveyed in a language different from 


4 that generally made uſe of to your ſex; Iam, it is 

ce true, rude in ſpeech, dat you will find me never- 

_ © theleſs, à friend worthy your eſteem and deſerv- 

&* ing of your confidence. 
oa You left your huſband, for ſuch he certainly 

« is—You left bim, upon a mere romantic affecta- 

e tion 
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« pictured to him the unprofitableneis and deformi- 
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4 tion of a virtue, which your ſubſequent behaviour 


has ſhewn you to be totally unacquainted with. 

The narrative of a ſtranger, (perhaps actuated by 
motives of intereſt, or probably guided by miſtake) 
independent of every neceſſary corroboration and 
without the experience of even a ſingle harſh ex- 
preſſion whereon to found a juſtification, ſhall oc- 
caſion a woman, ſurrounded with every domeſtic 


ſatisfaction and in poſſeſſion of all the happineſs 


moderation could wiſh the enjoyment of, to quit 
her home and expoſe herſelf to the dangers and 
contempt of the world, unmindful of her own re- 
putation, and regardleſs of her huſband's honour | 
* The folly and abſurdity, Madam, of lo im- 
competent a plea will not admit of debate; had 
you even been aſſured of the truth of the charge 
exhibited againſt Mr, Gilbert, — had you been 
convinced that he was meriting of the infamy with 


which he ſtands loaded, you ſhould have endea- 


voured to reclaim him from the enormity of his 
tranſgreſſions by adminiftering to him the whole. = 
ſome advice of conjugal duty; you ſhould have 


ty of vice, the beauty of virtue, and the inward 
ſatisfaction reſulting from a life of piety and mo- 


* ral rectitude; and finally, you ſhould have been 


foremoſt in the performance of religious rites, 
and by your own example have encouraged him 
to a love of thoſe principles, by a ſtrict adherence 
to which, we look for peace here and everlaſting 

happineſs hereafter, 
* Inſtead of a behaviour fo exemplary, in how 
different a light are we conſtrained to review your 
conduct: indiſcreetly wandering from place to 
6& place, ſubject to inconveniencies and liable to dan- 
gers ſhocking to the natural delicacy of your ſex, 
purſuing a lite of 1 itinerancy. which Virtue would 

contemn 
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c contemn and Reaſon bluſh to own z whilſt your 
* huſband, innocent perhaps of all that is alledged 
© againſt him, 1s lamenting, the depravity of your 
„ condułt in ſo unaccountably diſſolving every ma- 
_ ©© trimoniah tie, or probably deſpairing of ever more 
experiencing a return to his domeſtic felicity, is 
* ſeeking a relief from the ſeverity of his reflections 
in the fatal reſources of impiety and intemperance. 
* If I am too warm in thus remonſtrating to you 
on a conduct fo deſerving of reprehenſion, attri- 
bute it to my friendſhip, which is the ſole induce. 
ment which moves me to the liberty I am taking ; 
in the mean time look upon this houſe as your 
home; if after the ſuperior retirement you enjoyed 
at Mr. Hilton” s, you ſhould think this place * 
ſerving of your notice, I have only to add, that a 
hearty welcome awaits your * of the con- 
veniencies it affords. 
“ Beſides, it is my intention in the morning to 
© make a farther inquiry re ſpecting the unfortunate 
% men with whom you came to this village; ſhould 
they in fact be undeſerving of the guilt with which 
* they are charged, it would be generous to aſſiſt 
them in their misfortunes ; but if on the contrary, 
e their crimes render them obnoxious to the laws of 
© their country, it 1s but juſt that they ſhould ſuffer 
* the puniſhment awaiting their temerity and the 
„ criminality of their behaviour,” 
Mrs. Gilbert, tho? not altogether pleaſed with the 
fon with which he had animadverted on her con- 
duct, nevertheleſs thanked him for his candour and 
the apparent ſincerity of his profeſſions. 
She did not endeavour to vindicate in every mea- 
ſure the propriety of the ſteps ſhe had taken, as know- 
ing the ſorrows and afflitions ſhe had ſo amply en- 
dured were of themſelves tufficient puniſhment for 
my trifling indiſcretions ſhe might have been pony 
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of in the heat of he! te rniment, and {hat wiiztever 
might be the cemure wflicted en heren he mare 
rigid part of mankind, ihe had ho ever p: $47 ver her 


honour inviolate amidft every temptatiot, aid aαudſt 


every viciſſitude of Fortune and Chanc:. 

It being now time to retire to reſt, ſhe having 
wiſhed Mr. Lloyd an uninterrupted repoſe, once 
more took poſſeſſion of her laſt night's apartment, 
and as ſhe had that day undergone conſiderable fati- 


e of mind in the relation of ber adventures, it was 
before ſhe experienced a temporary reef 
to all her troubles by ſinking — into the en- 


not long 


joyment of a profound Nleep. 
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